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| ARE WE TO HAVE WAR OR PEACH? 


ania 

' his very 
Fr . hand, and ali 
> Britain. 









7 a gloomy aspect. Various reports circulated indicat- 
. npleasa 


m Mexico. 


had arrived there with voluminous des- 


_ messenger ka a 
_ : SLIDELL, our minister and bringing 


patches from Mr. 
# . 
Bice would be effected either the next day or the day 
“after, in favor of gen. Parepers, upon the avowed 
B basis of his declaring war against the United States 
> in less than thirty days. 
| These rumors were in a measure confirmed by N. 
" York papers of Saturday last, stating that though the 
" papers brought by the Ann Louisa, from Vera Cruz, 









(as noticed in our jast) went to discredit the report 
of any attempt at revolution by gen. Paredes, yet 
the statements of persons who had arrived in that 
yessel were to the contrary. They now represent 
that affairs looked unfavorable. 

‘Tuesday morning’s southern mail brought confir- 
- mation of the reports. It was said thata messenger 
from Mr. Slidell had arrived at Pensacola, on the 2d 

inst. in the U.S. ship St Marys and had reached 
Washington. Pensacola and Mobile journals all 

agree that the intelligence brought by this arrival 
from Mexico is unfavorable. Some state that Mr. 

Slidell “had not been well received”—others, ‘‘that 

he had not been received at all”—others again that 

“he had been badly received.’? The fact appears to 

be, that a revolution was impending, unfavorable to 

' the purposes of his mission. 

The Union of Monday evening, contradicts the 
rumor of a messenger having arrived from Mr. Slidell, 
| and is silent as to the import of the despatches re- 

_ ceived from him. 


zy 
4 


The New Orleans Courier of January 3, with some | M. Clayton, of Delaware, ‘‘who had heretofore in | 
‘all political consultations with his whig friends le(t | 


information not possessed by other papers of thai 
' city, discusses at large the probability of the success 
' of Mr. Slidell’s mission to Mexico. According to its 
views, (as translated and condensed for the Picay- 
une), this success must depend upon the ability of 

‘lhe government of president Herrera to withstand 
the allack of Paredes. The Courier enters at length 
‘into the circumstances and position of both the chief- 
“tains, as well as of generals Arista and Bustamente, 
| and thence it deduces the almost certain triumph of 
Paredes. But the principle upon which Paredes 
'willgo into power is that of unqualified resistance 
‘to the annexation of Texas to the United States, 
“and to the dismemberment of the Mexican republic. 
SHence, the Courier argues, his supremacy will be 
fatal to the hopes entertained of success for the Ame- 
‘tican minister. The latest account received at New 
Orleans brought a report that Paredes had declared 
against Herrera, and was marching upon the capital: 
but in the mean time the government organ at Mexi- 
co has officially announced that Paredes had as- 
Sured the president that he would stand by and sup- 
“port the government in negotiating with the United 
States, in case the popular clamor against making 
Pesce should endanger the safety of the government. 
The New Orleans Courier, said to be well inform- 
ed as to Mr. Slideli’s movements, states that the 
hiinister reached Mexico on the 8th, and was still 
there on the 17th unaceredited as minister. 

The New Orleans Times publishes an extract of a 
etter from Mexico dated the 18th, which says— 
“Mr. Slidell has bee’) retused by the ministry to en- 
‘erupon the negotiatiens respecting Texas, as he 
tame here with credentials as a resident minister, in- 
ptead of as a commissioner for the arrangement ofa 
Particular question.” 

The Times adds—‘Private letters mention that 
'. Slidell bas written on to Washington for full 
powers; we know not on what authority this state- 
ment is made, but it would seem a singular one, in 
*capacity of minister plenipotentiary.” 


















Th RELATIONS WITH ENGLAND. _ 
to _ gloom was still more portentous in relation 
ion ¢ differences with England on the Oregon ques- 


lt Was ascertained that a formidable 


serious question is now asked on every 
ke in relation to both Mexico and Great 


Relations with Mexico. The week commenced with 


nt information had reached Wash- 


: dent of the Baltimore Sun wrote expressly thata 


dates to the 4th, which stated that a revolu- 


ed to give the president full authority, at his discre- 
tion, to notify Great Britain of the termination of the 
joint occupancy of Oregon on the termination of the 
twelve months, and according to the recommenda- 
tions of his message, then to assume exclusive juris- 
diction over the whole territory, and in the mean- 
time to follow up this course with preparatory mca- 
sures. 


'a war. 


were entitled to. 


ly asserted that they would have a decided majority 
in both houses. 


sumed, was ascertained to be totally unfounded. 


It was now ascertained too, that Mr. Coxrquirr, 
senator from Georgia, who it was expected would 
sustain Mr. Catuoun’s course, and who had been 
indeed designated as Mr. C.’s “left bower,’ so far 
from doing so, would go decidedly for giving the 
notice to Great Britain. 

it was further supposed to be ascertained—at least 
80 writes the Washington correspondent of the Phi- 
ladelphia North Americap, that Mr. Haywood, se- 
nator from North Carolina, who had heretofure act- 
ed with Mr. Calhoun on this question, had become 
convinced that the treaty of joint occupation ought 
to be terminated,and would now vote for giving notice 
to that effect. This to be sure was somewhat quali- 
‘fied by the same writer stating that Mr. Senator J. 





no doubt as to his thorough conviction of mind re- 


within the last forty-eight hours, intimated a hesita- 
tion in regard to his final course.” 


On the question of giving the notice, the New 
| York Herald thus classifies the senafors— 
For notice. Against. 
| Fairfield, Maine. Evans, Maine. 
| Jenness, N. Hampshire. Upham, Vermont. 





Atherton, do. Phelps, do. 

Niles, Connecticut. Webster, Massacliusetts, 
Dix, New York. Davis, do. 
Dickinson, do. Simmons, R. Island, 
Cameron, Pennsylvania. Greene, do. 
| Sturgeon, do. Huntington, Conn. 


Pennybacker, Virginia. Miller, N. Jersey, 


Culquitt, Georgia. Dayton, dv. 
Chalmers, Mississippi. Clayton, Delaware, 
Speight, do. Clayton, do. 


Pearce, Maryland, 

Johnson, do. 
ss a 

Archer, Virginia. 


urney, Tennessee. 
Allen, Ohio. | 
Hannegan, Indiana. 


Bright, dv. Mangum, N. Carolina, 
Breese, Illinois. Haywood, do. 
Semple, do. Calhoun, S. Carolina, 
Atchison, Missouri. McDuffie, _ do. 
Benton, do. Berrien, Georgia. 
Ashley, Arkansas. Barrow, Louisiana. 
Sevier, do. Johnson, do. 


Jarnagin, Tennessee. 
Morehead, Kentucky, 
Crittenden, do. 
Woodbridge, Michigan. 


Cass, Michigan. 
Westcott, Florida. 
reat 6 do. 
Bagby, Alabama. 
——, ‘Texas. Lewis, Alabuma. 
——, do. Corwin, Ohio. 
Casting vote for the notice, Dallas. 





DEFENSIVE MEASURES PROPOSED. 

The first proposition from the regular organs of 

the party in majority, which seems to look towards 

a preparation for war, in either house, was offered 
on Saturday by Mr. McDowell. 


It went merely to direct inquiries as to the capaci- 
ty of our merchant steam vessels, their number, ge- 
neral construction, age, condition, how employed, 
their value, the name of the owners and commanders, 
and number of her crew—whether they could be 





portion of the 
house of congress had decid- 
—Sig. 20. 


% members in each 
Vol. XIX 


In short if was understood that they had de- 
The Washington correspon- | termined not to incur the responsibility of opposing 
If the administration determined to bring 
the Oregon question to an issue, they would sustain ; shattering the light timbers of which they are con- 
the claim of whatever it might be, for all that we) structed } 


' 
The repeated assertion of various letter writers); 
and public journals, that negotiations had been re- | 


lative to the expediency of closing the treaty, has, | 


for such scrvyice—also as to the most efficient arma- 
ment for such vessels—their classification, &c. &c. 

[By the way, a paragraph is going the rounds of 
the public journals, which states that the department 
has a report from scientific officers appointed for the 
purpose of investigating the capacity of our merchant 
steamers for such service, and which pronounces 
them entirely unfit for heavy ordnance, incapable of 
sustaining the recoil—and that an enemy’s shot would 


| be fatal, by easily passing through and through, 





The leading article in the National Intelligencer, 


On the other hand, on counting up, it became quite | of Monday the 12th, was a formal retraction, by the 
uncertain, whether the southern portion of the ad-| editors of that journal, of their previously expressed 
ministration party, which now sided with Mr. Caz- 
HOUN 1D Opposing the war measures, would be suf- | ly assigning that they considered it a duty, situated 
ficient to prevent the adoption of the president’s re- | as they were, near the source of information, 
commendation, thus strengthened by whig votes.— | prise especially the commercial interest of the 
The advocates for giving immediate nutice confident- | try, of this change in their own opinions and of the 


| confidence that peace would be preserved, and grave- 


to ap- 
coun- 


mn | their confidence that peace would be main- 
, tained. 

New York papers at the same time brought us 
evidences of the influence of these affairs upon stocks 
;and the money markets quite depressing. A panie 
| prevailed, and ruinous losses were sustained by many 
| of the operators. 


| The difficulty of obtaining money, which was re- 
cently so abundant as to be seeking for employment 

|may be judged of by many current paragraphs. 

| Bickneli’s Philadeiphia Reporter says—The de- 

'mand for money, alluded to in our last, continues. 
The banks refuse to discount all good paper that is 
offered them, while out of doors the rate ranges from 

7 to 9 per cent. 

| (Other paragraphs intended for insertion here, we 
find we have not space left, which show a fitful state 

of the money market. ] 

| The Quebec Gazette, in an extract of a letter from 


London, thus discourses on the question of peace or 
‘war. 


London, December 4. 
| “I have the very best means of knowing that our 
| governinent is perfectly easy as to the result of the 


If war comes, 





| negotiations upon the Oregon question. 
why let it. In six months there would not be a single 
United States vessel to be seen onthe ocean. A re- 
'gistration has just been completed of all steamers 
belonging to the ports of the United Kingdom, capa- 
ble of being fitted up and employed fur the Purposes 
of war. Qur naval stores are being filled fast with 
all those articles which constitute the material for 
hostilities. I have seen the draft of the very im- 
| portant return, to which | have above alluded. 
|Your readers and your neighbors, the Americans 
too, would be perfectly astounded at the steam force 
our government could bring into operation. I wag 
shewn the document in confidence, and cannot at 
present give the result, but an old captain who was 
deputed to forward the returns for the steam com- 
pany he is employed in, made this remark—“What 
so many of em fit for war? why, stem aud stern ‘em, 
and ithey’d reach from here to the Bay of Biscay!” 
This, perhaps, is an exaggeration—but if the repub- 
lic should bark, let its rulers be most fully assured 
that Great Britain is prepared to bite. In three 
months we should have equipped a fleet of steamers 
ex the royal navy, that would crush the American 
trade with foreign ports, and the northern and south- 
ern states would be left to settle the old bone of 
contention between themselves. The southerners 
with all their faults, (and many they have), are as a 
body understood to be in favor of the continuance of 
peace.” 

Our readers will of course appreciate the above as 
English all over—true to the life. 





—_——- 


Cot. J. W. Wess, of the New York Courier and 
Enquirer, writes home as follows: 

Washington city, Jan. 10, 1846. 

I arrived here on Wednesday evening, and have, 
during the last two days, seen most of our friends, 
and conversed freely with them in relation to the 
existing state of public affairs and the chances of a 
war with Great Britain. 

The anxiety in New York in regard to the ques- 
tion of war or peace has been so great, that news. 





purchased or employod for government service in 
case of war, on what terms, and how they would suit 


papers and their correspondents have seized upon 
every rumor, no matter how improbable, which ap. 
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, a 





pee to offer hope that the Oregon question would 
e speedily and satisfactorily adjusted. To these 
rumors of pending negotiations, &c., &c., the readers 
of the Courier & Enquirer well know, that we have 
always said, and still think, that the Oregon question 
will be settled without resort to war, although the 
whole commercial community have to a certain ex- 
tent, experienced, and will continue to suffer, from 
many of its consequences. 1 now desire to state 
however, for the benefit of all concerned, and I do so 
upon the v highest authority, that from the day on 
which Mr. Buchanan transmitted to Mr. Pakenham 
his letter of I think, the 29th August, in which he 
withdrew the proposition of our government and 
virtually suspended all negotiation on the question 
of Oregon—from that day up to this time, our ad- 
ministration have not received, directly or indirectly, 
through Mr. McLane, Mr. Pakenham, or any other 
source whatever, either here or in London, the 
slightest overture or intimation of any kind or de- 
scription whatsoever! This declaration is intended 
to cover the whole ground; and to guard against mis- 
construction, he who made this declaration added— 
“the administration knows ncthing of the intentions, 
the wishes or the expectations of the British govern- 
ment, which is not equally known to the whole peo- 
ple of the United States!” 

Of the truth of this there is no doubt whatever; 
and while it is with me a subject of regret that the 
fact should be so, it is best that the truth should be 
known in order that all may form ther own conclu- 
sions from this state of things. Ihave no doubt 
myself, that if Mr. Pakenham had forwarded to the 
British government the correspondence up to, and 
exclusive of the Jast letter from Mr. Buchanan, he 
would have been informed that this rejection of the 
offer made by our government was premature, and 
that it should have been accepted. But when that 





rejection was followed by the withdrawal of the re- | 
jected proposition and the abrupt suspension of all 
negotiations, the British government apparently ar- 
rived at the conclusion, that they had nothing more 
to do but to prepare for any and every contingency 
which might arise;and accordingly,they have observ- 
ed the most studied and profound silence on the sub- 
ject, while the whole energies of the nation have 
been devoted to prepare for war. Wellington truly 
said, that England could never again, wage a ‘“‘little 
war;” and if war comes, it will be of a character 
far more serious than any in which she has hereto- 
fore been engaged. 

England then, is quietly awaiting the action of our 
government; and in my humble upinion, the question 
of peace or war depends sole/y and exclusively upou 
the fact, whether we do or do not give notice of the 
termination of the convention for joint occupancy. 
1 know there are those who think differently, but 
they are very few in number, and nine-tenths of all 
who hold such language, believe in their immost 
souls, that if we give the notice, war is inevitable. 

* * * * * - 


The passage of the resolution requiring the exe- 
cutive to give notice of the termination of the con- 
vention of 1826, is not in itself an offensive act; and 
had it been given pending the negotiation Jast win- 
ter, very oo no injury would have resulted 
from it. But the whole aspect of affairs is no longer 
the same, and the circumstances under which the 
notice would be now given, entirely change its pa- 
cific character. All negotiations have been abruptly 
suspended, and not only has our proposition for 
compromise been withdrawn, bul the executive in his 
annual message, Virtually apologizes for having made 
it. Under these circumstances, the president re- 
commends a termination of the joint occupancy, 
accompanied with a deciaration that we are entitled 





to every inch of Oregon, and that at the expiration of 


the year’s notice, we are to lake possession of, and | 


govern it asa part and parcel of the territory of | 
the United States. In addition to this, the military | 
committee, and prominent members of both houses 
proclaim from their places, that at the expiration of 
the notice, England is to be forcibly driven from Ore- 
on. 
. Most assuredly all these circumstances take from 
the notice its peaceful character, and make it as Mr. 
Adams once truly said, a war measure. No man in 
his senses—certainly no honest man who is capable | 
of reasoning upon the current events of the day, and | 
exercises bis reason—either does or can believe, 





that the giving of the contemplated notice will not 
involve us in war... Many doubtless desire to thiuk | 
otherwise, and that they may do so and have an ex. 
cuse for their conduct, refuse to reason with them- 
selves or any other person upon the subject; and it is | 
only these, together with the fools who cannot rea- 
son, and the knaves who desire war to make money 
out of it, who are prepared to vote for the notice.-— 
True, there are in the house of representatives, men 
of both parties, so weak that they will vote for the 


notice knowing it to be war, rather than meet the 
cry of “British influence;” but these are the most 
contemptible and worthless creatures that ever 
crawled into public life; and are despised alike by 
all parties. Their course is not worthy of a mo- 
ment’s grave consideration. 

Not so, however, in the senate. There, the whigs 
are twensy-four in number;and although they well 
know that for the last ten years their political op- 
ponents have constantly hazaréed the peace of the 
country, by pretending to be ready and anxious to 
wage war with the whole world, and thus courting 
the popular feeling at the same time they relied up 
on the patriotism of the whigs to save them from the 
follies they have perpetrated to make political capi- 
tal—] say that, notwithstanding the knowledge of 
the whigs of the senate, that their opponents are 
playing the old game for capital at the polls, and in 
doing so are willing to sacrifice the interests and the 
honor of the country, they will as one man at the 
proper time, prove that they are above all selfish and 
party considerations, and devoted alike to their prin- 
ciples and the welfare and prosperity of the country. 
It is hard indeed, for the whigs to feel that those in 
power are playing a game of brag befure the people, 
from the consequences of which they expect the 
whigs to save them, and yet to know that duty to 
their country is so paramount over duty to party, 
that “a have no alternative but to give their oppo 
nents all the advantages they seek, or bring misery 
and ruin upon the land. Yet such is precisely the 
condition of the whig party in the senate at this mo- 
ment; and if our friends could conscientiously permit 
the loco focos to have their own way without injury 
to the country, they would vote for the notice, and 
tell the people to hold the administration responsi- 
ble. This would effectually ruin the dominant party; 
but unfortunately it would ruin the country also;and 
therefore, patriotism and duty alike combine to de- 
mand from the whigs the sacrifice of all party and 
selfish considerations on the altar of their country’s | 
prosperity. 

If the notice to Great Britain should pass both 
houses, which can only be accomplished by the loco 
foco party adhering together in the senate, there can 
be no rensonable doubt but England, immediately 
upon receiving such notice, would enquire of our 
government whether at the expiration of the year it 


4 


is our intention to take possession of “the whole of} 


Oregon?” 

To this course, we have but one answer to make nn- 
less we would seek National disgrace, and that is in the 
affirmative. In the mean time we would prepare tu 
drive England out of the country! Now I put it to the 
common seuse of every man, whether in or out of con 
gress, whether England, after being told by our Govern- 
ment that she is to be driven out of Oregon at the expi 
ration of a year, would quietly permit the year of pre- 
paration on our part to elapse befure she struck a blow? 
—or whether she would not promptly follow up such a 
communication with a declaration of war and an attack 
upon every vulnerable point of our seaboard, at the same 
time that she swept our commerce from the ocean? Such 
we say—such every sensible man feels and knows—must 
be the inevitable consequence of the success of this war 
measure. While on the contrary, if this contemplated 
notice be defeated, as I fee! well assured it will be, how 
widely different will be the relative position of Great Bri- 
tain and the United States. In that event the onus of 
action will be thrown upon her, and she has no resort 
left but to give us nutice of the termination of the con- 
vention of joint occupancy at the expiration of a year; to 
suffer the whole matter to remain i statu guo; or to ask 
us to reopen the negotiation! 

First, as to England’s giving us the notice terminating 
the existing convention:— Will she do this? We answer 
no—it is morally impossible for her to do so. In this 
convention of 1518 the respective cluiins of both nations 
are set forth. I: is there said, that we claim exclusive 
ownership of, and jurisdiction over, the whole. territory 
north of 42; while it is as distinetly proclaimed that Eing- 
land never did and does not pretend to clain esclusive 
ownership or jurisdiction over any part of it! All she 
ever sought to establish was a joint jurisdiction and own- 
ership. Now then, if she gives nottce to terminate the 
convention, how is she to follow up that notice at the ex- 
piration of the year? By driving us out of the territory? 
Certainly not; because she has solemnly proclaimed to 
the world in that very convention, that she does not pre- 
tend to have any exclusive rights in Oregon, and if she 
has not exclusive rights there, surely she will not attempt 
to urive from it the United S:ates, whose rights she freely 
admits to be co-extensive with her own? 

What then? Will she suffer the whole matter to re- 
main in slatu quo and see the country gradually but 
certainly become ours, through the silent but certain 
operation of that “masterly inactivity” which Mr. Cat- 
oun inculcated? We hope so. This is just what we 
should desire of all things; and in such case we sliould 
stand well before the world. But she would do no such 
thing. What then would or could she do? Most assur- 
edly she has as yet no cause of war; and our refusing to 
give the notice recommended by the Executive, will not 
give her such cause. What then can she do? Rely 


solution of it would be. the admission of an absolute np. 
cessity for HER asking us to renew and reopen the | . 
negotiation! on 
ur true course then, .is to act prompily; and r 
the ridiculcus idea that Enalend te htt toa oo 
the United States, or that such war would be injurious * 
her interests. ape 
This is the great error of the age. Bullies imaoi,, 
that England is not in a position to go to war with us, 
and therefore resort to bullying; yet at no period in ih; 
last hundred years has a war been sv necessary or des). 
rable for her; at no previous period in her history has it 
been so universally demanded by her people; never be. 
fore has she stood betore the civilized world as the injures 
ed party; and never since she was a nation was she 
thoroughly prepared, and so capable of bringing into ac. 
tion all her immense resources. War would add bu }i;. 
tle to her expenses; it would restore to her the China and 
Scuth American markets for her manufactures whence 
we have driven her; it would lessen her population, qj. 
vert public attentien, and revive a spirit of nationalir, 
the deadening of which by thirty years of Peace \. 
threatening all those institutions upon which is based her 
monarchy. She will not go to war with Ns unless she 
can secure to herself the sympathies of Europe; but sive 
her these—and they are now with her—make her the iy. 
jured party by threatening to drive her out of Oregon aj. 
ter thirty years of peaceable residence there—aiid shy 
will,bless the statesman who thus forces her into hosti;. 
ties. But] repeat—thcre will be no notice; and, conse. 


quenily, no war. 
2% W. W. 


We have inserted the above entire, not because we 
have faith in the conclusions to which the writer 
has allowed his wishes to influence him in arriving, 
but because it furnishes a bird’s eye sketch of politi- 
cal manceuvering at the capitol, from which our 
readers may form conclusions of their own. Our 
own opinion remains unchanged, as heretofore fre. 
quently expressed. 

The Union, the official journal, in the meantime, 
ulters the following language: 

“To those who urge that the ‘notice’ will bring 


occupation? Is that anomalous and unprecedented 
state of things expected to continue much longer 
without breaking the peace? There is, we suppo-e, 
no doubt that we shall extend our laws to Oregon 
without delay. What have we then there? ‘T'wo an- 
tagonistical populations and jurisdictions, claiming 
to hold the soil in common, and these populations 
made up of the hardy sinews and fiery spirits of ad- 
venturous frontier life. So situated and so consti- 
tuted, if they kept the peace when they draw near 
each other in numbers, it will be little short of mi- 
raculous. In such a state of things the alarm of war 
in Oregon may startle us at any moment, while we 
are seeking to settle the question peaceably and 
without the ‘notice.’ Yet between these two condi: 
tions we must choose. The alternative is ‘notice,’ 
according to the convention or ‘joint occupation,’ as 
we have said, while the country filis up on both 
sides. In this view, we go for the uotice. It gives 
a good hope of peace. In the continuance of joint 
occupancy, as the question stands, there is no hope 
at ali.” 

Whilst the public journals and Jetler writers are 
thus speculating on the probabilities and improba- 
bilities of a war, hugging their hopes that peace 
would be preserved, one distinct proposition, and 
the first, that looks any thing like a move towards 
actual preparation for war, was proposed in the se- 
nate on Monday, the 12th inst. 

INCREASE oF THE NAVY. Mr. Fairfield, from the 
committee on naval affairs, reported a bill for the 
consiruction of ten steam vesse!s of war, three o! 
them to be of the class of frigates, five sloops of 
war, and two smaller vessels. ‘T'lie bill also autho- 
rises the president, whenever in his opinion the pud- 
lic exigency shall require it, to have completed and 
put in commission all the U.S. vessels now on the 
stocks, and to purchase such naval stores and ord: 
nance aS may be necessary to fit them out. For 
these purposes the bill proposes appropriations 
amounting to over five millions of dollars. 

Such was the aspect of affairs, at the commence- 
ment of the present week. 

On the assembling of the United States senate, on 
Monday morning, affairs took a somewhat more pa 
cific direction. It was expected that the Oregon 
discussion would be commenced in that body, and 00 
small anxiety was evinced. This was allayed how- 
ever for the time being when the chairman of the 
committee on foreizn relations, Mr. ALLEN, moved (0 
postpone the consideration of the subject until the 
27th instant, and it was still further quieted, wher 
upon the motion of Mr. Wesrcorr (senator from 
Florida,) the time was extended to the 10th of Fe- 
bruary, for commencing the discussion, and that 0 
by a vote of 32 to 18, as follows: 

Y EAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Benton, Berrie? 
Calhoun, Chalmers, Thomas Clayton, Juhn M. Clayte® 
Colquitt, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Evaisy 





upon it the answer to this question would sorely puzzte 
Sir Robert Peel and his cabine'; and the only rational 
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Johnson, of Louisiana, Lewis, McDuffie, Mangum, 

Miller, Pearce, Pennybacker, Phelps, Speight, Upham, 

Webster. Wescott, Woodbrige, Yulee.—32. 
NAYS~—Mssrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchinson, Atherton, 


Breese, Bright, Cameron, Cass, Dickinson, Dix, Fair- |. 


field, Hannegan, Jenness, Niles, Semple, Sevier, Stur- 
geon. Turney—18. 
This was not only a decided vote of the senate 


against precipitate action, but proceeding as the ori 

ginal motion, did from the committee on foreign re- 
Jations, it proved that the administration were not 
disposed to press the measures recommended by 
President Polk in his message, to an early decision. 
The ardent advocates of immediate action were clear- 
ly in minority on this occasion. 

" The leading article in the Nalional Intelligencer of 
Tuesday, thereupon qualified their articie of Mon- 
day, a3 follows: 

“The apprehension, which we yesterday founded 
upon the tone of the debate in the house of repre- 
sentatives, is certainly in sone degree qualified by 
yesterday’s action of the senate, in so far as the de- 
Jay of a month before acting cannot but be favorable 
to calm consideration and wise decision. 

“We embrace the opportunity to say that, in our 
yesterday’s reference to this subject, our only pur- 
pose was to guard our readers from relying too much 
upon our own speculations on the probabilities of a 
peaceful or a hostile termination of the debated 
question, and our expressed confidence in the former 
result, which they might suppose to have been based 
upon facts known to us and notto them. We still 
think that there will be peace between us and old 
England, but we do not feel the same confidence of 
it since the disclosures made in the debate still going 
on in the house of representatives. That is all we 
meant to say.” 

Tuesday the 13th, passed off without any further 
demonstration in congress, on this subject; the sen- 
ate having deferred debate for four weeks, referred 
all the propositions before them on the subject, to 
the 10ih of February. The house occupied itself 
with ordinary business to the next day. 

Evrorean INTERFERENCE.— Wednesday the 14th— 
Mr. ALuLew, the chairman of the co nmittee on fo 
reign relations, and consequently looked to as the 
organ of the administration in the senate in that de- 
partment, having on Tuesday notified the senate of 
his des.gn, this morning accordingly proposed reso- 
lutions declaratory of the principles by which the go- 
vernment of the United States will be regulated in 
regard to the interference of the powers of Europe 
in the affairs of the independent governments of Ame- 
rica. 

These resolutione embody the views, and quote the 
language of President PoLtk’s message to congress 
upon that subject. ‘They may be found under our 
congressional liead. 

It appeared in the course of the debate which 


arose upon this motion that the chairman of the, 


committee on foreign relations had assumed the re- 
sponsibility of offering them without the concurrence, 
without indeed having consulted the committee, of 
which he was the organ, at all upon the subject. 

Mr. Catuown objected to the senate receiving the 
resolutions. He considered them to be of very 
grave importance, and that such an attitude toward 
foreign powers, involving questions as to all the re- 
publics of this continent, in their relations with all 
Kurope, ought not to be lightly assumed. These re- 
solutions would imply a necessity for preparing to 
carry out their import, as for .ir stance to interfere 
in the existing operations of France and England, 
against Buenos Ayres. He regretted that the chair- 
man of the committee on foreign relations had in- 
troduced the resolutions and hoped he would not 
press them. 


Mr. Auten, said he had not been without appre 
hensions of opposition to the resolutions, but he had 
not expected this hostility to their mere introduction. 
He had no intention to press their discussion at present. 
But how stood the case? The president in his annual 
message commuuicates certain facts, and announces 
the principles which ought to govern the United 
States in the premises. Having in obedience to his 
oath of office made his recommendations to congress, 
if congress remained silent, that silence would be 
a proclamation to all Europe, that the principles 
laid down by the president in his message, was not 
recognized by congress, or by the people of the Unit- 
ed States. 

Mr. Catnocn appealed to all the members of the 
committee on foreign relations, whether they had 
been consulted upon the introduction of these reso- 
lutions? 

They respond in the negative. 

_ Mr. Jarnacin, moved that the motion for leave to 
introduce the resolutions be laid on thetable. On 
this motion the yeas and nays were called. 

All the whig senators, 23 in number, (Mr. More- 
head being absent, detained at Columbus, Ohio, by 


indisposition,) voted against receiving the resolution, 
as did also Messrs. Calhoun, Chalmers, Haywood, 
McDuffie, and Westcott—southern locos, making 28 
ayes to 23 nays. 

The defeat evidently annoyed the chairman of the 
committee very much. Thg probability is that he 
was acting in accordance wWeeh the views of the pre- 
sident on the subject, in making the movement on 
personal responsibility, instead of his official capa- 
city. 


THE OREGON QUESTION AGAIN. 


Mr. Crittenden’s resolutions. 

Mr. Allen’s proposition having thus been disposed 
of, Mr. Crittenden introduced resolutions for which 
see congressional proceedings—which were received, 
read, ordered to be printed, and on his motion 
made the order of the day for the 10th of Fe- 
bruary, at which time Mr. C. signified his intention 
to move it as a substitute for all the propositions here- 
tofore offered. 

Whilst the above was passing in the senate, the 
house was in committee of the whole listening to 
the arguments of Mr. Sranron, of Tennessee, Mr. 
Gorpon, of New York, Mr. Braixxernorr, of Ohio, 
and Messrs. Wenrwortu and Cuipman, of I[ilinois, 
all of them warmly urging immediate notice to be 
given to Great Britain, of the termination of joint 
occupancy. 

On Thursday the 15th the senate “having but little 
business before them”—after half an hour’s session, ad- 
journed over till Monday. 

The debate upon the Oregon question was resumed 
in the house. Mr. Crank, of Tennessee, advocated 
peace measures. Mr. Bepixcer, of Virginia, had been 
wavering, but Mr. Buchanan having convinced the 
world that our title to all Oregon was ‘‘unquestionabie,” 
and the gentleman who preceded him, looking only to 
this fact, had allowed their patriotic spirit to mislead 
their judgment. Great Britain richly deserved a drub 
bing for her conduct in the case—yet she can afford to 
wait for it. He was therefore unwilling to give it to her 
now, and therefore was opposed to harsh measures just 





now. Oregon is all ours, and we will certainly have ail 
yet. Ele was opposed to giving the notice called for by 


| the resolution reported from the committee on foreign af- 


fairs, because it was not necessary ei'her to secure or 
perfect our rights. 

In the foregoing diary of the week, we have en- 
deavored to give an impartial glimpse of the politi- 
val chess board on which the game is playing (at 
least so far as depends upon one of the parties to 
the dispute in question,) whether we are to have 
‘war or peace.” If we take the article quoted from 
the ‘Union?’ as being entitled to the highest authori- 
ty, we should judge that it was high time for the 
country to be preparing for the worst. That article 
assumes that if we do not give notice for joint occu- 
pancy to terminate, a war will be inevitable. No 
doubt it may be made so. On the other hand, if we 
do give the notice, and proceed to assume exclusive 
jurisdiction as is proposed in the president’s message, 


inevitable. In either direction there would seem to 
be imminent danger. 

Yet declarations are made apparently with the ut- 
most confidence, by advocates for the notice, and by 
the **Union” too, that peace will be maintained. 


That the administration do not, up to this hour, se- 
riously apprehend that war will result froin the adoptioa 
of the president’s recommendations, would seem to be 
evident not only from the fact that neither himself nor 
auy of the departinents have as yet suggested to congress 
a single measure towards preparing for such an event, 
but, on the contrary, up to as late as the 13th inst., the 
“Union,” protests that the president ‘is sincere in his de- 
sire’ for the contemplated repeal of the existing tariff, 
and repeats the intimation that the secretary of the trea- 
sury is earnestly occupied in the projects for the reduc- 
tion of the duties. This measure indeed is manifestly 
relied upon as an efficient auxiliary towards settling the 
Oregon dispute. ‘It will also present” says the Unior, 
‘this question to Great Britain, whether she is willing to 
exchange the relations with he? best customer, (made 
more necessary to her by a relaxation of her own system, 
for our own benefit, however,) from one of commerce 
and peace, into a relation of active controversy and war.” 

if the “Union”? means by “relaxation of her own sys- 
tem,” the abrogation of the corn Jaws and other restric- 
tions upon free trade, such as the unmercifu! exactions 
upon tobacco, &c., there is yet some uncertainty wheth- 
er even the impending “starvation”? will be sufficiently 
influential toinduce so radical a change in English poli- 
cy. Butif the corn laws be repealed under the pressure, 
it ig certainly quite a new, and, as we think, gratuitous 
ground on the part of the “Union” to assume that it is 
done “for our own benefit.” 

Reviewing all that is said above, we arrive at these 
conclusivns— 1 

That congress, instead of promptly carrying out the 
recommendations made by the presidentin his message 
in relation to Oregon, have determined to wait and see 
what effect those recommendations will have upon the 
governments of Europe. ' 

That the administration, instead of pressing their re- 





coramendations to consummation, have also determined 


a war in the opinion of many others, is at least as | 
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to deter further action, until they aseertain further from 
Europe. 

All that has been said above presents but one side of 
the question. The game, be itremembered, is not all in 
ourown hands. There are at least two parties, Itis 
very manifest that whatever the movements may be of 
the European governments, in consequence of the Presi- 
dent Polk’s message, they may have a powerful, perhaps, 
decisive and unfriendly influence upon the decisions of 
congress, Our apprehensions are, thatthe executive of 
this country has unfortunately placed the subject beyond 
its own control. 











NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 


EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Edmund Burke, of N. Hampshire, to be commis- 
sioner of patents, in the place of Henry L. Ellsworth, 
resigned. 

Gansevoort Melville, of N. York, to be secretary 
of legation of the U. States, near her Britannic ma- 
jesty, in the place of Francis R. Rives, resigned. 

William H. Stiles, of Georgia, to be charge d’af- 
fairs to the court of his majesty, the emperor of Aus- 
tria, in the place of Daniel Jenifer, envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary to that court. 

Benjamin A. Bidlack, of Pennsylvania, to be charge 
d?’affairs to the republic of N. Granada, in the place 
of Wm. M. Bradford, recalled. 

Anthony Ten Eyck, of Michigan, to be commis- 
sioner to the Sandwich Islands, in the place of Geo. 
W. Brown, at his own request recalled. 

William S. Parrott, of Washington, to be secreta- 
ry of the legation of the U. States to the Mexican 
republic. 

Edward Warrens, of Missouri, to be consul for the 
port of Triest, in the place of A. D. Mann, resigned. 

Judicial. John W. Brockenbrough, of Va. to be 
judge of the district court of the U. States for the 
western district of Virginia, in the place of Isaac S. 
Pennybacker, resigned. 

George H. Lee to be attorney of the United States 
‘for the western district of Virginia, in the place of 
Moses C. Good, removed. 

Custom house officers. Michael McBlair, to be ap- 
praiser for the port of Baltimore, in the state of 
| Maryland, vice John Lester, removed. 
| J. Travis Rosser, to be collector of the customs 
| for the district of Petersburg, in the state of Virgi- 
inia, vice Hugh Nelson, removed. 
| Hiram G. Runnels, to be collector of the cus- 
toms for the district of Texas, and inspector of the 











jrevenue for the pert of Galveston, in the state of 


r 


| ‘Texas. 
| Deputy postmasters. James M. Buchanan, Balti- 
‘more, Md. in place of Thomas Findly, removed. 

Paul Dean Carrique, Hudson, New York, in piace 
of Justus McKinstry, removed. 

Sobert H. Morris, New York, N. ¥. in place of 
John L. Graham, removed. 

George F. Lehman, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
in place of James Hoy, jr. removed. 

Henry C. Conklin, Brooklyn, New York, io place 
of George Hall, removed. 

George Sanderson, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, in place 
of William M. Porter, removed. 

Steven Isley, Newburyport, Mass. in place of Benj. 
W. Hale, whose commission has expired. 
| Chamers McKibbin, of Pittsburgh, Penn. in the 
place of Robert M. Riddle, whose commission ex- 

ired. 
. Pearson Mundy, of Watertown, N. York, in place 
of John F. Hutchison, resigned. 

Land officers. _ John A. Langlois, to be receiver of 
public moneys for the district of lands subject to sale 
Kaskaskia, in the state of Illinois, vice Richard B. 
Servant, removed. 

Braxton Parish, to be receiver of public moneys 
for the district of lands subject to a sale at Shawnee- 
town, in the state of II}linois, vice Stephen R. Rowan, 
removed. 

Harman Alexander, to be register of the land of- 
fice for the district of lands subject to sale at Pales- 
tine, in the state of Illinois, vice James M. McLean, 
removed. 

William E. Russell, to be register of the land of- 
fice for the district of lands subject to sale at Dan- 
ville, in the state of Illinois, vice John W. Vance, 
whose commission expired. 

John Dement, to be receiver of public moneys for 
the district of lands subject to sale at Dixon, in the 
state of Illinois, vice James Swan removed. 

Thomas Dyer, to be receiver of public moneys for 
the district of lands subject to sale at Chicago, in the 
state of lilinows, vice George L. Ward, removed. 

Jonathan Kearsley, to be receiver of public mo- 
neys for the district of lands subject to sale at De- 
troit, in the state of Michigan, vice Sylvester W. 
Higgins, resigned. 
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Benjamin Sherman, to be register of the land of- 
fice for the district of lands subject to sale at lonia, 
in the state of Michigan, vice lra Porter, whose com- 


mission expired. | 


Frederick Hall, to be receiver of public moneys 
for the district of lands subject to sale at Jona, m the 
state of Michigan, vice Thomas Fitzgerald, resigned. 

Thomas Watson, to be register of the land office for 
the district of lands subject to sale at St. Louis, for 
the state of Missouri, vice Wm. S. Allen, removed. 

William McNair, to be register of the land office 
for the district of lands subject to sale at Fayette, in 





Stephen Langworthy, to be receiver of public mo- 
neys for the district of lands subject to sale at Dubu- 
que, in the territory of lowa, vice Thos. McKnight, 
removed. 

Robert K. MoLaughlin, re-appointed register of 
the land office for the district of lands subject to sale 
at Vandalia, in the state of Illinois, his late commuis- 
sion having expired. 

Daniel Gregory, to be receiver of public moneys 
for the district of lands subject to sale at Vandalia, 
in the state of [}linois, in the place of Henry Smith, 








the state of Missouri, vice John B. Clark, resigned. 


Alfred W. Morrison, to be receiver of public mo-— 
neys for the district of lands subject to sale at Fay- | 


ette, in the state of Missouri, vice J. W.S. Mitchell, 
resigned. 

Franklin Cannon, to be register of the land office 
for the district of Jands subject tosale at Jackson, in 
the state of Missouri, vice Greer W. Davis, removed. 

Aaron Snyder, to be receiver of public moneys for 
the district of lands subject to sale at Jackson, in the 
state of Missouri, vice Ralph Guild, whose commis- 
sion expired. 

Benjamin Davies, to be register of the land office 
for the district of lands subject to sale at Palmyra, 
in the state of Missouri, vice Cyril] C. Cady, removed. 

James H. McBride, to be register of the land of- 
fice for the district of lands subject to sale at Spring- 
field, in the state-of Missouri, vice Joel H. Hayden, 
removed. 


Nicholas R. Smith, to be receiver of public moneys 
for the district of lands subject to sale at Springfield, 
in the state of Missouri, vice Geo. R. Smith, removed. 

Wm. Monroe, to be register of the land office for 
the district of lands subject to sale at Clinton, in the 
state of Missouri, vice Abra’m. B. Morton, removed. 

Ben. P. Jett, to be register of the land office for the 
district of lands subjectjto sale at Washington, in the 


state of Arkansas, vice Samuel C. Wheat, removed. | 


John Bruton, to be register of the Jand office for 
the district of lands subject to sale at Johnson Court 
House, in the state of Arkansas, viee James Wood- 
son Bates, removed. 


David C. Glenn, to be receiver of public moneys 


for the district of lands subject to sale at Jackson, in! 


the state of Mississippi, vice Isaac McFarran, re- 
signed. 

Wa. S. Taylor, to be receiver of public moneys 
for the district of lands subject to sale at Pontotoc, 
in the state of Mississippi, vice John F. Wray, re- 
moved. 

Thomas J. Winship, to be register of the land of- 
fice for the district of lands subject to sale at Chilli- 


cothe, in the state of Ohio, vice Thomas Scott, re- | 


moved. 


John Hough, to be receiver of public moneys for 
the district of lands subject to sale at Chillic. the, in 
the state of Ohio, vice Wm. Y. Strong, removed. 

Christian Huber, to be receiver of pnbiic moneys 


for the district of lands subject to sale at Upper San- | 
dusky, in the state of Ohio, vice Moses H. Kirby, | 
'Montgomery, sailed from Mazatlan on the 18th of 


removed. 
John F. Read, to be register of the Jand office for 


the district of lands subject to sale at Jeffersonville, 


in the state of Indiana, vice James Scott, whose 
commission expired. 
Philip E. Engle, to be receiver of public moneys 


for the district of lands subject to sale at Crawfords- | 


ville, in the state of Indiana, vice John Beard whose 
commission expired. 


Hugh P. Caperton, to be register of the lard office 


to take effectan the 3lst January, 1846, when the 
commission of the said Henry Smith will expire. 


CiRCULAR TO COLJ.ECTORS AND OTHER OFFICERS OF 
THE Customs. Treasury department, January 9, 1846. 
You are hereby instructed that all vessels of the U. 
States, and their cargoes, arriving in your collection 
district from any port in the state of Texas, on and 
after the 3let day of December, 1845, the date of 
the act ‘‘to establish a collection district in the state 
of Texas, and for other purposes,” are to be placed 
on a similar footing, without reference to the date of 
their clearance from ports in said state, with vessels 
= their cargoes arriving from any other district or 

port in the United States; and so as to vessels of the U. 

States departing from your district with merchandise 

of foreign growth, manufacture, or production, for 
.the state of Texas, with respect to coastwise trans- 
portation for the benefit of drawback. Vessels and 
their cargoes arriving in any port in the state of 
Texas, either from a foreign port or a port in any 
other state or territory of the United States, are to 
be placed on a similar footing with vessels and their 
cargoes arriving at ports in any of the states of the 
union. R. J. Waker, secretary of the treasury. 








ARMY JOURNAL. 

The army of the United States. The entire force 
enrolled on the 28th uf November, was as follows: 
| Officers, 733; non-commissioned officers and privates, 
‘musicians and artificers, 7,883—in all, 8,616 men. 


The militia of the United States. The number of 
militia enroijled and subject to draft in the U. States 
is, according to the Army Register, 1,759,710 From 
the date of many of the returns, they must necessa- 
rily be far below the true standard, but they may 
be safely stated at 2,000,000 men. One tenth of 
the actual militia force of the country would give an 
army of 200,000 men. This is the number contem- 
plated in the resolutions for organizing the militia, 





so all hope of help in case of need from that quarter, 
is givenup. We indulge the hope that the rumor 
respecting the president’s recommendation will turn 
out to be true. 


The navy of the Uniled States. The number and 
class of vessels in the nava! service on the Ist day of 
October, is stated by the secretary of follows: 

In con’sion. Inordiry. Buiing. Total, 


Ships of the line 4 2 5 il 
Frigates, 7 4 3 14 
Sloops of war, 15 6 2 23 
Brigs, 5 1 0 6 
Schooners, 5 1 0 6 
Steamers, 6 3 2 ll 
Store ships, 4 razee 1 0 5 
46 18 12 76 
ues ee —— | 

















STATES OF THE UNION, 








Srate Desrs. Amount of the Debts of the several 
States—Mosily according to the last Official Reports: 


Slates. Amount of Debt. Ann. Int. 
Maine $1,500,931 $94,000 
Massachusetts 6,134,245 300.000 
New York, balance about 20,000,000 1,050,000 
Pennsylvania 40,703,866 2,035,033 
Maryiand 1) 986,785 655.341 

Interest in arrears 1,450 961 ; Ys 
Virginia 5,968,047 358,082 
South Carolina 3,021 672 175 000 
Georgia 1,727,760 104,043 
Alabama 9,215,555 471,997 
Mississippi* 12,400,000 . 

eet about 3,000,000 675,000 
Louisiana — 900,000 
Arkansast 3,500,000 

Arrears of Interest 704,830 160,250 
Tennessee 3,244,416 172,853 
Kentucky 4 269,000 218,990 
Obivt 19,289,412 1,167,444 
Indiana 13,634,760 607.770 

Arrears of Interest 2,177,320 sid ie 
Illinois, (including arrears) 14,633,960 712,53: 
Missouri, (balance? 754,672 45,500 
Michigan, (including arrears) 4,839 433 260,000 
Florida 4,850,000 275,000 

Total $206,547,629 $10,468,728 





*Including bonds for $5,000,000 repudiated. 
tincluding bonds for $590,000 repudiated. 
tlacluding $1,650,017, due Schoo! Fund. 








which, it is said, col. Benton intends to report in the 
senate. 





| NAVAL JOURNAL. 

| The Savannah, U.S. ship, commodore Sloate, was 
‘at Mazatlan on the 18th of November, last from 
_Honolulu. She was to sail in 40 or 50 days for 
Callao, and will probably arrive in the U. States in 
_ May or June next. 


| The Portsmouth, U. S. sloop of war, commander 


' November. 


_ The Levant, U.S. ship, com. Page, arrived at Mazat- 
jan, on the l3th November from Oahu, and the U.S. 
:ship Warren was expected there every day. 

( A letter written by an officer on board the Savan- 
nah says—‘‘Our cruise has been any thing but a plea- 
santone. Several principal officers have been on the 
| sick list, but have all recovered. We are worn down 
| with long continued service, and are extremely an- 


Massacavsetrs. Banks.—The following is en ab- 
 stract of the annua! report of the Massachusetis banks 
| for 1845, 

LIABILITIES. 
24 Boston S80other Total. 
banks. banks. 











| Capital, #18,030,000 $12 940,000 $39,970,000 
Circulation, §.921,248 8.418.438 14,339,688 
Profits, 1,201,135 (709,331 1,910,466 
Due banks, 4,865,678 180,443 5,046,121 
Deposits, 8,509.527 2,858,607 11,668,134 
Do on interest, 922,641 160,577 1,083,218 
Total, 39,750,229 25,267,396 65,017,625 
RESOURCES. 

Specie, $2,773,930 $583,974 $3,357,904 
Reai esiate, 697,616 400,353 1,097,969 
Bank notes, 2.729,313 280,801 3,010,114 
Due from banks, 2,603,483 2,299,425 4,902,908 


30,945,887 21,702,843 52,648,730 


Other resources, 








for the district of lands subject to sale at Lebanon, | xious to return to the United States, having been 
in the state of Alabama, vice Jacob T. Bradford, re- | cruising from port to port in the Pacific two long 


moved. 

John G. Winston, to be receiver of public moneys 
for the district of lands subject to sale at Lebanon, 
in the state of Alabama, vice Levi W. Lawler, whose 
commission expired. 

George H. 
for the district of lands subject to sale at Milwaukie, 
in the territory of Wisconsin, vice Paraclete Patter, 
whose commission expired. 

Paschal Bequette, to be receiver of puhlic moneys 
for the district of lands subject to sale at Mineral 
Point, in the territory of Wisconsin, vice Robert W. 
Lansing, removed. 

Bernhart Herin, to be register of the land office 
for the district of lands subject to sale at Fairfield, 
in the territory of Iowa, vice Arthur Bridgeman, re- 
moved. 

Ver Planck Van Antwert, to be receiver of publie 
moveys fur the district of lands subject to sale at 
Fairfield, in the territory of lowa, vice Samuel J. 
Bayard, removed. 

arner Lewis, to be register of the land office for 
the district of lands subject to sale at Dubuque, in 
the pa of lowa, vice Wm.H. H. Scott, re- 
sooved, 


alker, to be register of the land office | 


| years. 


| The Cumberland, U. S. frigate, dropped down from 
|the Charlestown navy yard on Friday last, prepara- 
tory to sailing. 

The On-ka-hy-e U. 8. schooner, is to be laid up. 
The New Orleans Picayune of the 2d inst. says— 
|**We learn by our private correspondence that the 
|U. S. drig of war Somers sailed from Pensacola on 
the morning of the 29th ult. with despatches from 
jthe government at Washington for our minister at 
Mexico. 


4 court martial is about to assemble at Pensacola 
for the trial of lieutenant Russ, of the Falmouth, on 
charges preferred against him by midshipman W. 
Wilkinson. 


War steamers. The N. York Express says: “There 
is a rumor efloat that the president is about to press 
upon congress the construction of ten or twelve 
steamers, fit for ocean navigation, and for war pur- 
poses. It was hoped, we understand at one time, 
that something could be made out of our North 
River, Lake and Mississippi three story houses, but 
naval officers reported that they would be shattered 
to atoms by the recoil of their own ordinanee, and 





39,750,229 25,267,396 65,017,625 
Dividends, 1,059,859 770,690 1,830,540 
Reserved profits, 923 510 595,554 1,519.064 
Doubtful debts, 57,110 172 843 229,953 


Aggregate dividends of banks in Boston for the year, 
a fraction over 6 4 100 per cert. 

Aggregate dividends of banks in Boston in October 
1845, a fraction over 3 21-100 per cent. i 

Aggregate dividends of banks out of Boston for the 
year, a fraction over 5 95-100 per cent. 

Aggregate dividends of banks out of Boston for Oc- 
tober, 1845, a fraction over 3 9-100 per cent. 

Aggregate dividends of ali the banks, for the year, @ 
fraction over 6 per cent. 

Aggregate dividends of all the banks for October, 
1845, a fraction over 3 16.100 per cenis. 





NortH Carouina. State bonds.—'The Raleigh Re- 
gister says that the treasurer of North Carolina, has 
for sale at par, $50,000 6 per cent. bonds, in sums of 
$1,000 each, of the Wilmington and Raleigh rail- 
road, endorsed by the state of North Carolina.— 
They are payable on the Ist of January, 1849. 


Georeta Sugar. Hardy Everett, of Scriven county, 
Georyia, raised three barrels of sugar this season from 
cane grown on pine iand near his residence. It resem- 
bles the New Orleans sugar in color, and is of a large 
and excellent grain. 
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310 
IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES 


Accompanying the annual report of the Secretary of 


the Treasury. 


Tabular statement of the value of imports from October 
1, 1820, to June 30, 1844; the aggregate amount ot 
dumies payable; the éstimated average per cent. the 
duties bore to the aggregate imports; the value of im- 


From 1821 ro 1843. 





ports liable to duty; aud estimated average of duty 
thereon. 


<j o> o < 33 
= a2 = Gee — = 
a me S a pom 
gs mS 28 6 2 
ao Se ors wt ees 
oo e3 ae 8 =v ‘= 
e a ve ='3 " B > Fee" 
Ss 3 = 3 ® E ie 
ad Su = 2, 2. as 
8 os & fa ro | — =. 
= a9 = pa <3 
182! 62,585,724 18,883,252 30,171 52.503.411 35.695 
83,241,541 24,095,336 28,916 75,942.533 31.728 


Ww 
o 


77,579,267 22,416,277 23,894 68 530,979 32799 
80.519.007 25,516,966 31.678 67.935.234 37,533 
96,340,075 31,683,096 32.639 85,392.565 37,102 
84,974,477 26,108,254 30,725 72406,705 34,676 

79,484,068 27,962,145 35,179 67,625964 41.346 

88,509,824 29,966,472 33,856 76,130648 39,362 

[Av’ge p. c. of duty 363,022 under tariff of 1816 to °24 
and 1824 ‘o 1828.] 

1829 74,492,527 27,769,769 37,278 62,687,026 44 299 
30 70,876,920 2,417,055 40,009 58,130,675 48 S84 
1 103,921,121 36,623,270 35,489 89,734,499 40,812 
2 101,029,266 29,356,056 29,056 86,779,813 33 828 

[Average p-c. of duty 41.955 under tariff 1828 io 1852 } 

833 108,118,311 24,196,103 22,379 75,670,361 31,975 
4 126,521,332 18,987,953 15,067 58,128.132 32 665 
5 149,895,742 25,931,234 17.299 71,955,249 36,038 
6 189;980,035 30,991.510 16,313 97,928. 354 31,648 
7 140,989,217 18,191,605 12903 71.739,186 25.357 
8 113,717,404 19,998,861 17,557 52,557,399 37,835 
9 162,092,132 25,631,888 15,813 85,690,340 29,912 
40 107,141,519 15,178,975 14,176 49,945,315 30,391 
1 127.946,177 19,941,090 15.589 61,926,446 32,204 
2 100,162,087 16,686341 16,589 69,534,601 23,997 

[Average p. c. of duty 31,201 under tariff °32 to 742, 
known as the compromise act. | 

43 64,753,799 7,508,527 11,595 29,179,215 25,732 

+44 108,435,035 29,395.762 27,109 83,668,154 35,133 
*9 mos. ending June 30, 1843. 
tYear ending June 30, 1844. 

To the above it will be useful to add the following ac- 
count of the imports and duties received in the year 
ending 30th June last, as bringing the statement down 
to the datest period. 
Value of imports, 
Amount of duties, 
Average of duties on total imports, 26,275 
Value of imports paying duty, 95,106,724 
Average of duty on imports paying duties, 32,40 

The value of imports paying advalorem and specific 
duties in ‘he year ending 30th June, and the amuunt of 
duty on each with the average rate of duty is as fol- 


DIATh ww 


117,254,564 
30,818,554 


goods from New York for 1845 were 22,332 bales a- 
gainst 21,939 in 1844, and 30,435 in 1843, 





lows: 
Paying advalorem duties, 60.191 862 
Amount of duty, 16,278 117 
Rate of duty, 27,04 
Paying specific duties, 34.914,862 
Amount of duty, 14,540,737 
Rate of duty, . 41,64 
The aggregate amount of imports from 
1790 'o 1845, is €4,970,489, 382 
Of which was re-exported, 1,171,311,028 


ee 


Leaving for home consumption, $3,799,178,354 


Arrivats Coastwisek at the port uf New York for the 
year 1845. 


Ships. Barques. Brigs. & hrs. Total. 
January it iO” 45 249 324 
February 21 21 43 110 195 
March 45 i8 75 414 552 
April 26 19 61 423 529 
May 18 15 70 454-587 
June 14 15 56 495 530 
July 22 11 48 403 484 
August 17 5 il 413 476 
September 15 5 58 529 607 
Ociober 12 9 57 410 488 
November 25 9 66 459 559 
December 23 14 47 364 443 
Whole number as above 5799 
Which added to the foreign 2044 
Makes a total for the year of 7843 
Whole number last year 7568 
Increase 275 


Note.—In the above, there are no sloops included, 
which if added to the many schvoners from Virginia and 
Philadelphia, with wood and coal, which are never 
boarded, (owing to the remoteness of the points at which 
they come in,) would make the number much greater. 

N. Y. Ship List 

The New York News says that there are employed in 
the river transportation between New York and Albany 
and Troy, 62 tow-boats worth $434,000; 150 lake boats, 
worth 80,000, and 12 steamboats used for towing these, 
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worth $250,000, also sloops and schooners of the value 
of $150.000; total, $1,024,000. On the Erie canal there 
are running in the regular line 750 boats worth $700,000, 
In towing these, horses are employed, worth $160,- 
000; total, $860,000. Over $3.000,000 are employed in 
the steamboats and w-ssels runniag in connection with 
the canals, making with the warehouses, worth $1,000,- 
000, the capita) thus invested over 6 millions of dollars. 


Corton Goons Exprorrep. The exports of cotton 


Bartimore, Corres Trape. Imports of Rio Coffee 
to the port of Baltimore. 





1843, 1844. 1845, 
January bags. 7.323 1,106 19,827 
February 15,811 22.976 none 
March 12,040 16,985 none 
April 8,877 18,559 3,119 
May 14.735 10,633 8,172 
June 6,381 8.817 8,280 
July 9,121 12.016 12'551 
August 11,306 3,256 6,140 
September 12,843 2.899 23,060 
October 5.334 5 725 2,983 
November 22,409 15,847 6 543 
December 17,791 4,018 13,641 
143,973 122,837 104,316 


The imports of La Guayra, St, Domingo, and ciher 
Coffve, into this port during the year 1845, amount to 
between 10,000 and 11,000 bags—makiny the aggregatrl 
of imports for the year, 115 000 bags. 

Topicco. The Inspections of Baltimore, during the 
yeur of 1845, ware as fullows:— 


Hhds. 

Maryland, 39,844 
Ohio, 26,716 
Kentucky, 1,335 
Missouri, 499 
Virginia, 100 
Pennsylvania, 19 
Louisiana, 2 
Total, 68.515 


Shipments to Foreign Ports during the year 65,094 hhds. 
Stock remaining in werehouses 13,337 
Tue Cost or War. During the fifty-six years’ ex- 

istence of cur Federal Government the entire expendi 
tures of that Government, excluding principal of public 
debt, have been a little under one thousand millions of 
dollars, which have been appropriated as follows: 

For the Military service, $286,998 ,357 

“Naval do. 





Pensions, 54,012,485 
Interest of Public Debt 42 494,853 
Total, $663,438,821 


The balance has been expended as follows: 
Principal of revolutionary debts and claims, 





(esumated,) nearly, $ 100,000,000 
Civil list, 63,855,525 
Foreign intercourse, 86,166,808 
*Indian department, 42,833,488 
t Miscellaneous, 64,107,721 

Total, very nearly, $306,932,602 


*Including payments for Indian lands. 
tincluding, we presume, the purchase of Louisiana. 
‘Thus we see that this most Christian nation, in some- 
thing less than a lifetime, has paid nearly seven hundred 
millions of dollars directly for the cost of war, or more 
than twice the cost of all its public service beside. ‘The 
expenses of foreign intercourse, and much else, are in 
directly created or exaggerated by the spirit of war. The 
real expenses of war, including ihe destruction of pro- 
perty, the stoppage of industry and improvement, and 
the blocking up of our coasts and harbors, have been 
net less than wo thousand millions of dollars during 
these fifty-six years of almost unbroken peace. What 
would be the cost of a seven years’ war at this rate?— 
What comparison do all ‘our expenditures for religious 
| benevolent, and philanthropic purposes bear to those re 
sulting from this infernal scourge? 
[New York Tribune. 
Commerce or Boston. ‘The number of foreign arri- 
vals trom January 1 to December 31, 1845, was 2305 
The number of foreing arrivals from January 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1844, was 2174. Increase of foreign clear- 
ances from January | to December, 31, 1845, was 2200. 
The number of foreign clearances from January 1 to 
December 31, 1844, was 2000. Increase of foreign 
clearances over the last year, 200, 
tevenue. 
First quarter, 1844, $1.302,638 95 
Second se 1,505,856 49 
a. ye 2,086,602 60 
Fourth “6 1 039,847 10 





B5,934.945 14 

946,663 72 

1,279.657 80 

1,938,757 67 

estimated at 1,065,675 00 


First quarter, 1845, 
Second *“ * 
Third * “ 
Fourth “ 








$5,230,759 19 
Decrease of revenue, $704,185 90 


179,933,124 | 


Leatner. The amount of Leather imported inio 
Boston in 1845 is shown by the following figures; 
1845—From New York 326,523 sides 
“ Philadelphia 49,380 « ° 
‘* Baltimore and Alexandria 116,300 « 
492,203 «« 
_ Svucar. The importations of Sugar into Boston, dur- 
ing the year, 1845, were 19,653,085 pounds of brown 
and 451,134 pounds of white. 
TonnaGE in New York. Hunt’s Magazine says 
“The whole tonuage for the district of New York. for 
1844, according to the annual treasury report, has 303,. 
§38,023 tons registered, and 271,275,075 tons enru.led 
and licensed making an aggregate of 525,152,003 tons. 
But this fast amount includes the tonnage of many ves. 
sels which are registered or licensed in this city, though 
the owners reside in other parts of the district, and in 
some cases out of the district.” 
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SENATE. 
January 7. A resolution offered by Mr. Allen, 
ordering 10,000 copies of a map of Oregon was 
adopted. 
‘The senate took up the bill for settling the claims 
of New Hampshire against the Union, founded upon 
the necessity of that state to order a military force 
out in 1835-6, to protect its citizens against British 
authorities after the rejection of the award of the 
king of the Netherlands. 
Mr. Phelps, opposed the bill's being pressed to a 
decision at present. 
Its further consideration was postponed till Mon- 
day next. 
The bill for raising a regiment of mounted rifle. 
men was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
lime. 
After an executive session, the senate adjourned, 


January 8. Mr. Sevier, laid before the senate, 
sundry resolutions of the state of Arkansas, in rela- 
tion to reditcing postage, appropriating lands for 
common schools; for sale of jJands, mail route from 
Little Rock to Fort Smith, also against a rational 
bank, &c. 

Oregon.—Mr. Allen, from the committee on foreign 
relations, to whom was referred the joint resolution 
to abrogate and annul the convention of the 6th Au- 
igust, 1827, reported the same with an amendment. 
The resolution, as amended, is as follows: 


A joint resolution to annul and abrogate the c..,ven- 
tion of the sixth day of August, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty seven, between the United 
States of America and Great Britain, relative to 
the country westward of the Stony or Rocky 
mountains, 

Resolved by the senate and house of representatives of 
the United States of America, in congress assembled, 
‘That, in virtue of ihe second article of the convention of 
the sixth of August, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty seven, between the United States of America 
and Great Britain, relative to the country westward of 
the Stony or Rocky mountains, the United States of 
America do now think fit to annul and abrogate that 
convention, and the said convention is hereby accord- 
ingly entirely anuulled and abrogated: Provided, That 
this resolution shali take effect after the expiration of the 
term of twelve months from the day on which due no- 
tice shall have been given to Great Britain of the pas- 
sage of this resolution. And the president of the Uni: 
ted States is hereby authorized and required to give such 
notice; and ajsv, at the expiration of said convention, to 
{issue his praclamation setting forth that fact. 

Mr. .diien, observed that at some early day in the 
beginning of the week he would move that the sen- 
ate take up this resolution. 

The joint resolution was then ordered to lie on the 
table and be printed for the use of the senate. 

Monument to Washington.—The joint resolution 
from the house authorizing the president of the Uni- 
ted States and the managers of the Washington na- 
tional monumer t soci:ty to select a site on the pub- 
lic grounds for the erection of the contemplated 
monument, was after discussion, referred to the 
committee on the District of Columbia, by 22 yeas 
to 15 nays. 

The bill for raising a regiment of mounted rifle- 
men was then taken up and passed, after being 
amended so far as to add to its title, “and for estab- 
lishing wilitary stations on t!.e route to Oregon.” 

After an executive session, the senate adjourne 
till the 12th. 


January 12. Mr. Westcott, rose and stated that 
the name of his colleague (the hon, David Levy) had 
been allowed to be changed by act of the legislature 
of Florida, to that of David Levy Yulee, the latter 
being his pantronymic, dropped by his father prior 





to the birth of Mr. Levy, and whieh patronymi¢ he 
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He therefore moved that 


was desirous of assuming. 
hereafter the secretary of the senate use the surname 
of Yulee, on the journals of the senate, as the name 
of the senator from Florida. The motion was agreed 


to. 


Oregon.—On motion of Mr. Allen, the resolution 
reported by him from the committee on foreign rela- 
tions, to annul and abrogate the existing convention 
between the United States and Great Britain in re- 
jation to the territory lying between the forty second 
and the fifty fourth degree forty minutes of north la- 
titude, and extending from the Rocky mountains to 
the Pacific ocean, svas taken up. 

Mr. Allen, moved that the resolution be postponed 
to, and made the special order of the day for, Tues. 
dav the 17th inst. 

Mr. Haywood, moved that Tuesday, the 3d day of 
February next, be the day named. 

Mr. Westcott, said he would prefer that the tenth | 
day of February should be the day for commencing 
its discussion. | 

By 32 yeas to 18 nays, Mr. I¥estcott's proposition 
was asserted to. 

Naval defences. —Mr. Fairfield, from the committee | 
on naval aflairs, reported the following bill, which 
was rea! and ordered to be printed. 


Be it enacted by the senite and house of representatives 
of the United States of America, in congress assembled, 
That the president of the United States ve and he is’ 
hereby authorized to cause to be built, equipped, and em- 
ployed in the naval service of the United States, ten 
steamships, or vessels of war, to be constructed of iron, 
if practicable. to wit: three of the class of frigates, five 
of the class of sloops of war, und two of a smaller clags. 

Sec 2. And be it further enacted, ‘That the president 
be and he is hereby turther authorized, if, in his opinion, | 
at any time before the commencement of the next regn- | 
lar session of congress the public exigencies should re- | 
quire it, to cause to be completed all the frigates and 
sloops of war now upon the stocks, and to repair and 
put in active service all the ships and vessels of war now 
1 ordinary. 

Seo. 3. And be ut further enacted, That the president 
be and he is hereby authorized to purchase or collect 
such naval supplies, materials, and ordnance as he may | 
deem the public interests require, limiting the amount 
to the appropriation for this purpose herein afierwards 
made. 
_ See. 4. And be it further enacted, That, in carrying 
ito effect the first section of this bill, the president be 
aid he is hereby authorized to cause said ships or ves- | 
selsto be bailt under cvatract, if, in his opinion, the pub- 
lic interest would be thereby promoted. 

Sec. 5 And be it further enacted, That for the pur- 
pose ot carrying into effect the foregoing provisions, the 
eum of five millions six hundred and seventy-five thous | 
sand dollars, to wit: for the building and equipping of 
ships and vessels provided for in the first section of this 
bill, two inillions nine hundred and twenty thousand 
dullars; for completing the ships and vessels now upon 
the stocks, one million five huudred and twenty thou- | 
gand dollars; for repairs of ships and vessels in ordinary, | 
six hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars; for the! 
purchase of naval supplies, materia!s, and ordnance, | 
tive hundred thousand dollars, be and the same is here- | 
by appropriated, to be paid out of any money in the| 
treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That so much of! 
the first section of the act approved March 3, 1845, en- | 
tiled “Au act making appropriations for the naval ser- | 
Vice fur the year ending the thirtieth Jnae, eighteen liun- | 
dred and forty-six.” as limits the whole number of petty | 
officers, seamen or ordinary seamea, landsmen, and | 
boys in the naval service to seven thousand five hun- | 
dred, be and the same.is hereby repealed. 

After other proceedings of less import, | 





| 
i 


The senate agjourned. 

Janvary 13. Reports were received from the) 
war department, in compliance with calis made by | 
the senate. 

_ Vermont resolutions —Mr. Phelps, presented resolu- | 
tins of the legislature of Vermont asking for the 
four pieces of brass cannon captured by the citizens | 
of that state at the battle of Bennington, 16th Au-| 
gust, 1777, to be deposited in the state house of that | 
state, | 

Washington monument.—Reports from the board of | 
managers received and referred lo the committee on | 
the District of Columbia. 

Liberia —Mr. Allen, from the committee on foreign | 
relations, asked that the committee be discharged | 
from the further consideration of the petition of ci: 
lizens of Easton, Pa., for the recognition by the 
United States, of the commonweath of Liberia,— 
and that it lie on the table. 

Foreign relations —European interference.—~Mr. Allen 
(chairman of the aforesaid committee) gave notice 
Of his intention to introduce a joint resolution, de- 
Claratory of the priaciples by which the United 
States will be governed in regard to the interposition 
of the powers of Europe in the political affairs of 
the independent nations of America. 

The senate went into executive session, 
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January 14. Mr. Allen, asked leave to submit 
the following joint resolutions: 


Rosolved by the senate and house of represeniatives of 
the United States of America, in congress assembled, 
That recent manifestations of a disposition by certain 
powers of Europe to interfere in the political arrange- 
ments of this continent, with a view to the enforcement 
of the European principles of the “‘balance of power” 
upon the independent nations of America, having made 
it in his judgment the duty of the presidentot the Uni- 
ted States to call the attention of congress to this sub- 
ject in his annual message, and to announce, on the 
part of the United States, the counter principle of non- 
intervention, it is the judg:nent of congress that the an- 
nouncement thus made by the president was demanded 
by the manifest hazard to which such interference would 
inevitably expose tlie relations of peace now subsisting 
bet veen the old world and the new. 

Resolved, That congress, thus concurring with the 
president, and seusible that this subject has been forced 
upon the attention of the United States by recent events 


80 significant as to make it impossible for this govern. | 


ment lunger to remain silent, without appearing ready 
to submit to and even invite the enforcement of this 
dangerous doctrine, do hereby solemnly declare to the 
civilized world the, unalierable resolution of the United 
States to adhere to and to enforce the principle that any 


effort of the powers of Europe to intermeddle in the so- 
‘cial organization or political arrangements of the inde- 


peudent nations of America, or turther to extend the 
European system of government apou this continent by 
the establishment of new colonies, would be incompat- 
ble with the independent existence of the nations and 
dangerous to the liberties of the people of America, and 


therefore would incur, as by the right of self-preservation 
it would justify, the prompt resistance of the United 


States. 

Mr. Calhoun, arose and strenuously opposed grant- 
ing the leave asked. 

Mr. Jarnagin, was disinclined to grant it, not 
from any want of courtesy to the senator from Ohio, 


‘but for the purpose of having farther time to consi- 


der the subject; he would move to lay the motion for 


‘leave, on the table, and asked therefor, the yeas and 


nays which being taken resu!ted as follows: 
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The resolution was read, ordered to be printed, 
and made the order of the day for the 10th of Feb- 
ruary next, 

Aiter executive session, the senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wepnespay, Jan. 7. Me. Rhett, arose to eluci- 
date his remarks made in his speech of a preceding 
day. {For his remarks and Mr dams’ reply see 
page 317.] 

Mr. Holmes, of S. Carolina, arose to offer a resolu- 

tion which he trusted would be as oil cast upon trou- 
bled waters, and would have the effect of assuaging 
the strife of intellect. The resolution was then read 
authorizing any portion of the public grounds in the 
‘city of Washington, not otherwise occupied, to be 
| designated by the president to the use of the Wash- 
, ington national monument society on which to erect 
‘their proposed monument. Read three times, and 
| passed. 
The house resolved itself into the committee of 
the whole of the state of the Union, (Mr. Tibbatts in 
the chair,) and again proceeded to the consideration 
of the joint resolution, as reported by Mr. Charles J. 
| Ingersoll, from the committee on foreign affairs. 

Resolved by the senate and house of representatives Wf 
ithe United States of America, in congress assembled, 
‘That the president of the United States forthwith cause 
‘notice to be viven to the government of Great Britain 

that the convention between the United States and 
Great Britain concerning the territory of Oregon of the 
6:h ot August, 1827, signed at London &c. 

Mr. Charles J. Ingersoll submitted, to be added to 
‘the resolution, by way of amendment, the following: 
' “Shall be annulled and abrogated at the expiration of 
‘the term of twelve months from and after said notice 
'shall be given, conformably to the second article of the 
said convention of the 6th of Augsst, 1827.” 
| Mr. Hilliard, also submitted the amendment of 
|which he gave notice in his speech yesterday to 
|strike out the words “forthwitk cause notice to be 
given,” and insert, “be empowered, whenever in his 
| judgment the public welfare may require it, to give 








‘ . . > bh 
YEAS-—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Berrien, Calhoun, | notice. 


Chalmers, ‘Thomas Clayion, Jolin M. Clayton, Corwin, | 
Crittenden, Davis, Day.on, Evans, Greene, Haywood | 
Huntington, Jarnagin, Jonnson, of Md., Johnson, of 
La., MceDufhe, Mangum, Miller, Pearce, Phelps. Sim- | 
mons, Upham, Webster, Westcott, Woodbridge—23. 
NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atherton, Benton, 
Breese. Bright, Camerun, Cass, Colquitt, Dickinson, | 


Dix, Fairfield, Hannegan, Jenness, Lewis, Niles, Pen- | 
nybacker, Semple, Sevier, Speight, Sturgeon, Turney, 
Y ulee—23. | 
The Oregon negotiction.—Mr. Crittenden, desired | 
leave to introduce the following resolution, with the | 
intention of having it read ard ordered to be printed, | 
and made the order of the day fur the 10th day of | 
February next: | 
A resolution concerning the Oregon territory. | 

W uereas, by the convention concluded on the 2Uth day | 
of October, 18!8, between the United States of Amer- | 
ica and the king of the United Kingdom of Great Britain | 


and Ireland, fur the period of ten years, and afterwards | 


Mr. Yancey, was entitled to the floor, and proceed- 
ed to address the house in opposition to giving the 


proposed notice. 
Mr. Caleb B. Smith, next obtained the floor and 


argued in favor of immediately asserting our title to 


all of Oregon and enforcing our rights at once 
throughout its extent. He denounced every disposi- 
tion to make this a partizan or anything less than a 


‘national question, and strongly reprehended the pre- 


sident for having offered to compromise the matter 
by the 49th parallel; or to compromise at all. 
The committee rose, and the house adjourned. 


Tuurspay, Jan. 8. The bill restoring the office 
of inspector general of the army was read a third 
time and passed. 

The bill from the senate, providing for a company 
of sappers and miners, was referred to the commit- 
tee of the whole house. 

Appropriations.—Mr. McKay, from the committee 


indefinitely postponed and continued in force by ano- |of ways and means, reported sundry bills, making 
ther convention of the same parties, concluded the 6th | appropriations for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 


day of August, 1827, it was agreed that any country 
that may be claimed by either party on the northwest 


1847, viz: for fortifications, navy, Indiaa expenses, 
army, and civil and diplomatic service. Read second 


coast of America, westward of the Stony or Rocky | time, and committed to the committee of the whole 


mountains, now commonly called the Oregon territory, | 
should, together with its harbors, bays, and creeks, and | 
the navigation of all rivers within the same, be “free and 
open” to the vessels, cuizens, and subjects of the two 
powers, Dut without prejudice to any claim which either 
of the parties might have to any partof said country; 


house. 

Oregon.—The house resolved itself into committee 
of the whole, (Mr. Tibbat's in the chair,) and re- 
sumed the consideration of the resolution reported 
from the committee on foreign affairs to give notice 


and with this furiher provision in the 2d article of the | to Great Britain for the termination of the conven- 


said convention of the 6th August, 1827, that either party 
might abrogate and annul said convention on giving due 
notice of twelve months to the other contracting party: 

And whereas it has now become desirable that the re- 
spective claims uf tle United States and Great Britain 
should be definitely settled, aud that said territory may, 
no longer than need be, remain subject vv the evil con- 
sequences of the divided allegiance of its American and 
British population, and of the confusion and conflict of 
national jurisdictions, dangerous to the cherished peace 
and good understanding ot the two countries: 

With a view, therefore, that steps be taken for the ab- 
rogation of the said convention of the bth August, 1927, 
in the inode prescribed in its 2d article, and that the at- 
tentiun of the governments of both countries may be the 
more earnestly and immediately direc'ed to renewe | ef: 
forts for the wen tt | of ali their differences and dis- 

»§ in respect to said territory: 
or it veahoed by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America tn Congress 
assembled, ‘nat the President of the United States be, 
and he is hereby authorized, at his discretion, to give to 
the British Government the notice required by ius said 
2d article fur the abrogation of the said convention of 
the Gth of August, 1827; Provided, however, Phat, in 
order to afford ample time and opportunity for the ami- 
cable settlement and adjustment of all their differences 
and disputes in respect to said territory, said notice ought 
not to be given till after the close of the present session 





And then adjourned. 


of Congress. 


| tion of 1827. 
| Mr. Cobb; of Georgia, arose, and spoke at length 
in support of the resolution. Mr. C. thought that 
the proposed amendment of Mr. Hilliard was super- 
‘fluous or rather evasive as it left the notice to the 
discretion of the executive, who had already recom- 
/mended its propriety to congress. Why should con- 
gress desire to relieve themselves of the responsibil- 
ity? 
| “Mr. McClernand, of Lllinois, next addressed the 
/committee urging in strong terms that the notice be 
forthwith given. Mr. McC. was opposed to any dis- 
cussion of a 49th parallel on our part by diplomatic 
(officials or by any others. Oregon is no subject 
whatever for the admission of any negotiation re- 
specting it on our part. 

The committee rose, and the house adjourned. 

Frivay, Jan. 9. Mr, McKay, reported bills mak- 
ing appropriations for pensions, and for navy pen- 
sions for the year ending 30th June, 1847. 

Oregon. —The house resolved itself into committee, 
(Mr. Tibbatts in the chair,) and resumed the consid- 
eration of the resolution reported from the commit- 
tee on foreiga affairs. 

Mr. Giles, of Md., arose and in warm terms ad- 
vocated the proposed resolution. Mr. Levin, of Pa., 
obtained the floor, and the house adjourned. 


| 
i 
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Sarvurpay, Jaw. 10, Mr. Holmes, of naval com- 
miitee, reported a bill to regulate promotions of of- 
ficers in the revenue marine. On motion of Mr. 
Tibbatis, the bill was committed to the committee of 
the whole. 


Mr. McDowell, submitted a resolution, which was 
adopted, instructing the naval committee to obtain 
through the secretary of the treasury or otherwise, 
estimates of steamboats over 400 tons in service in 
the United States, their number, capability of being 
transformed into a steam marine for defence, mode, 
and expense thereof, &c., and to report to the fiouse. 


Breach of privilege-—Mr. Hudson, rose to a privi- 
leged motion, for the purpose of making some state- 
ments personal to himself. The floor being assizned 
him for that purpose, he produced and invited the 
attention of the house to an article published in the 
“Union” newspaper, commenting on some remarks 
made by Mr. H. a few days since touching the de- 
lays in the public printing, in which language was 
contained injurious to his reputation for sincerity 
and truth. The article was read at the clerk’s table, 
and a debate ensued. 

Mr. Davis, offered a resolution to dismiss its au- 
thor, J. P. Heiss, from employment by this house.— 
Language of invective was hereupon exchanged be- 
tween Mr. McConnell, and Mr. Davis. Mr. Bayly, of 
Va., strenuously opposed the proposed resulution— 
and moved to lay it onthe table. By yeas, 109, 
nays 82, it was finally laid on the table. 


Oregon.—The house resumed in committee of the 
whole, (Mr. Tibbatts in the chair,) the consideration 
of the resolution reported from the committee on 
foreign affiirs. 

Mr. Hunter, of Va., arose and delivered a speech 
in opposition to the resolution. 

Mr. Kennedy, of Indiana, next addressed the com- 
mittee, urging its adoption: 

The house then adjourned. 


Monpay Jan. 12. Oregon.—The house in com- 
mittee of the whole, (Mr. Tibbat/s in the chair,) re- 
sumed the debate on the proposed resolution from 
the committee on foreign affairs for giving notice to 
Great Britain. 

Mr. Toombs, of Ga., arose and addressed the com- 
mittee. He said the time of masterly inactivity 
was once the wise policy of the nation, but it is wise 
no longer. Masterly activity becomes us better.— 
This was no sectional question, and he pitied the 
man who could so regard it. It was wise now in 
some form to put an end to the convention of 1818 27. 
In his judgment our title was not clear to 54° 40’ and 
no man could make it clear, unless he relied upon 
discovery alone; and no man would rely upon disco- 
very alone to secure a good title. What title wa 
have beyond the Columbia river we obtained from 
the Spanish title, which was of exploration and dis 
covery. The discovery of Spain was higher and 
better than our discovery of the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia river, because it was anterior to it. Where 
titles of discovery aud settlement conflicted as they 
did in this case, we were bound to compromise the 
boundaries between nations, unless we chose to set- 
tle them by the sword, as the boundaries of most 
nations had been settled upon this continent.. Mr. T. 
argued that the title of Great Britain to the country 
on Frazier’s river was just as good as ours, if not 
better, to the other parts of the country. It was 
clear, however, thatsov long as the convention of 
1818 continued, there could be no settlemeut of this 
question. 


about a title, and consenting to extend both setile-| 


ments during that time, it did not become us to say 
that our title was clear. We were, however, now 
greene to go into the territory and to colonise it. 

he time, therefore, was proper for closing the con- 
vention and giving the notice. Mr. T. advocated the 
giving of the notice in the manner proposed by the 
member from Alabama, (Mr. Hilliard,) empowering 
the president to give the notice whenever tn his 
judgment the public interest required it. He was 
willing to entrust the president with power, and 


would not tie his hands; he was for giving the notice, | 
not as a war measure, but as a peaceful and consli- | 


tutional question; he does not believe war must come 
from it; if it did he could not but remember that 
mankind had consigned to infamy al} nations that 
did not resort to war in defence of their just rights. 
Mr. T. avowed himself to be a peace man, and for 
peace measures. His constituents were for an hon- 
orable peace, and had always been the advocates of 
peace when it was honorable to the country; but if 
we were invaded by Great Britain for vindicating 
our just rights, he was an advooate of war, and no 
one would be found more ready in such a struggle 
than the people he represented. 

Mr. Hamlin, of Maine, next obtained the floor, 
and was about to address the house, but yieldcd it 
for a moment at the request of— 


After negotiating for twenty seven years | 
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Mr. J. R. Ingersoll, who proposed as an amend- 
ment to the amendment of Mr. Hilliard, that the 
president be authorized to open a negotiation with 
Great Briiain for the purpose of terminating the 
convention of 1818 by the mutual consent of both 
nations. 

Mr. Hamlin, resumed the floor, and spoke his al- 
lotted hour. 

After Mr. H. had coneluded— 

Mr. Chase, of Tenn., obtained the floor, and moved 
for the rising of the committee; wiereupon the com- 
mittee rose. 

Government of Oregon.—Mr. Douglass, said that an 
obstruction was about to present itself in the way of 
the present debate. He alluded to the special order, 
set for to-morrow, on the bil! reported by him from 
the committee on the territories ‘to protect the 
rights of American settlers in the territory of Oregon 
until the termination of the joint occupancy of the 
same; and to remove this obstruction, he would move 
that the committee of the whole on the state of the 
Union be discharged from the consideration of that, 
and that it be recemmiltted to the committee on the 
territories. 

The motion was agreed to without opposition, and 
the bill was recommitted accordingly. 

The house adjourned. 


Teorspay, Jan. 13. Jadian trides in Texas.—Mre. 
Thompson, from the committee on Indian affairs, re- 
ported resolutions calling for various details respect- 


tion, treaty relations; and whether an agency ought 
to be established amongst them. Adopted. 

Marine hospital at or near Pillsburg.—A resolution 
to enquire as to the expediency of erecting such an 
establishment was also adopted. 

The sub-treasury—Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, reported a 
resolution asking the secretary of the treasury to re- 
port to the house some plan of a bill for restoring 
the constitutional plan, recommended by the presi- 
dent, and information relative to the treasury 
laws of 1789, and the probable operation of the sub- 
treasury bill reported at the present session of con- 


| gress. 


Public lands —A bill was reported from the com. 
mittee on public lands, granting to the states of Mis. 
souri and Arkansas, certain alternate sections, for 
purposes of improvement. 





committed, 

Mr. Ashmun, of Mass., offered a resolution upon 
the necessity of diminishing the ‘corrupting influ- 
ence of the executive of the United States.” 

Objected to and laid over. 

Improvement of the Ohio.—Mr. Henley, presented a 
memorial from citizens of Indiana, asking for a ca- 
nal on the Indiana side of the Falls of Ohio. 

Mr. Tibbatts, reported a bill « ppropriating $20,000 
for the improvement of the harbor at Cincinnati, and 


Covington and Newport. A motion was made to 
refer the bill to the committee on commerce. 

Mr. Thompson, of Miss., objected and under the rule 
the question was put—‘Shail the bill be rejected?” 
The ayes and nays were ordered and the motion was 
lost. Ayes 57, nays 108. The bill was then twice 
read and referred to the committee on commerce. 

Oregon negotiation.—Mr. Sawyer, offered a resolu- 
tion asking the president tocommunicate whether 
“any negotiation had been going on between this gov- 





‘ernment and thatof Great Britain, on this subject 
since the delivery of his last annual message. De- 
bate arising, this resolution under the rule, had to be 
laid over. 

Mr. Baker, moved the following resolution, which 
was disposed of in the came way. 

Resolved, That, in opinion of the huuse, the president 
of the United States cannot, consistently with a just re- 
gard to the honor of the nation, offer to surrender, whe- 
ther by treaty or otherwise, to any foreign power, any 
territory to which, in his opinion, we have a clear and 
uaquestionable title. 


Wool trade.—Mr. Gordon, proposed resolutions 
| calling for information relative to the import and ex- 
port of wool. Debate arose, and this also was laid 
over. 

Exploring expedition.—A resojution calling for a 
report from the library committee, relative to the 
expenses, publication, &c. of Wilkes’ expedition, was 
proposed by Mr. Hubard, and adopted. 

Pensions.—A resolution was offered calling upon 
the revolutionary pension committee to report as to 
the propriety of giving pensiuns to the widows of re- 
volutionary soldiers, married after 1794 and before 
1800. The resolution was objected to and lies over. 


Florida ship canal.—Mr. White, proposed a resolu- 


tion directing immediate surveys and estimates.— 
Debate arose;—)aid over. 








ing the Indian tribes in Texas, their numbers, situa-: tion was negatived by ayes and noes, 63 to 105. 








A bill was reported by Mr. Hunt, of Michigan, | 
from ihe same committee, making similar grants to| 
Michigan for like purposes, which was read and} 





| for making a channel way between Cincinnati and | 


| 
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Defence of Gennesse river.—Mr. E. B. Holmes of 
fered a resolution directing the committee on milita. 
ry affairs to enquire as to the expediency of eregtj,, 
fortifications, &c. Adopted. 8 
Madison papers.—A resolution relative to thei; 
publication was proposed. 
Rotation in Office. —Mr. Johnson, of ‘Tenn., offere, 
a series of resolutions declaring that rotation in of. 
fice was a democratic principle—that no man shouly 
hold office for more than eight years—that those j;, 
office should be divided into four classes, and the first 
class retain their offices for eight years, arid the las 
class for two years. The resolution was laid oye, 
under the rule, an amendment being first moved tha; 
offices were created for the government and not {o; 
the people. 

Wisconsin—state government.—A_ bill reported 
to enable the people of Wisconsin to form a state 
government and for its admission into the Unbioy 
was referred to the committee on territories. 

Election of president and vice president.—Mr. Vinton 
of Ohio, offered a joiut resolution proposing ay 
amendinent of the constitution in relation to the 
mode of the election of the president and vice pre. 
sident of the United States. 


Fremont’s report.—Resolutions respecting the dis. 


‘tribution of the 10,000 copies ordered by the last 


congress were offered. One by Mr. Jones, on which 
he moved the previous question. Mr. Hunt, moved 
that the resolution be Jaid on the table, which mo. 


Mr. Schenck, of Ohio, moved to amend the resolu- 
tion, for the purpose of giving members of the next 
congress property which belongs to the present con. 
gress, and for allowing them to take any amount of 


mileage or per diem which may belong to members 
of this house. 

The house refused—the resolution passed. 

Mr. Delano, then proposed a resolution orderinz 
5 000 additional copies to be printed, and ealled fu 
the previous question, which was sustained. Yeas 
and nays were called on adopting the resolution, and 
stood ayes 8] nays 97. 

A rule was adopted under which the states were 
called and a general assortment of resolutions and 
calls upon all manner of subjects followed, quite too 
numerous to detail. An altempt to pass to the order 
of the day, the consideration of the Oregon question, 
failed, and the house adjourned. 

Weopwespay, Jan. 14. Notice to quit Oregon.— 
The house resumed in committee, (Mr. Tibbatts in 
the chair,) the consideration of the joint resolution 
heretofore reported by Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, from the 
co:nmittee on foreign affairs. 

Mr. Stanton, of Tenn., addressed tiie committee in 
favor of giving the notice. He evinced a disposition 
to compromise on the 49th parallel. 

Mr. Gordon, of N. Y., followed, also advocating 
the notice. 

Mr. Brinkerheff, of Ohio, next spoke in favor of 
giving the notice. 

Mr. Wentworth, of Illinois, and Mr. Chipman, of 
lijinois, also addressed the committee in its favor. 

‘The committee then rose, and 

The house adjoursed. 








SPEECH OF MR. HUNTER, OF VA. 
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Mr. Hunter, of Va., addressed tbe committee near- 
ly as follows: He said he was one of those who re- 
gretted the introduction into the house of the debate 
which had arisen, and was now in progress, because 
he considered it premature and untimely, and feared 
that it might add to the difficulties of a calm and 
statesman-like settlement of the pending question.— 
So much had already been said on the general sub- 
ject that he felt reluctant to trespass on the time of 
the house by atteinpting further to discuss it; but he 
felt it due to himself, and to those who thought with 
him in this case, to set themselves right, and to ex- 
plain their position before the house and the nation. 
Mr. H. feit the more anxious to explain his opinion 
at as early a stage as possible, because he found 
that it would be necessary for him to separate from 
most of his friends in the course he should pursue 
on this occasion. He hoped, however, that the dif- 
ferenoe between them was not so deep or so wide 
that it would be irreconcileable. His conviction 
was, that they differed not so much as to the end to 
be obtained as in relation to the means by which 
they hoped to attain it. They ali desired Oregon— 
desired it not only up to latitude 49, but up tu 54° 
4U'. Nearly all who had spoken expressed their be- 
lief that our title was good against Great Britain up 
to the latter parallel. Mr. H., for one, was clearly 
of that opinion. The whole question between them 
was as to the best and wisest mode of accomplishing 
that object. No man with an American heart in his 
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bosom could be insensible to such a prospect as tha‘ 
of plonting our national banner on the shores of the 
Pacific ocean. There was no man worthy of a sea’ 
here who did not fee! his heart swell at the antici 
ation of the advantages, civil, military, and com 
mercial, which such a prospect opened before the 
eople of this Union, and who would not hail with de- 
jight the thought of spreading the’blessings of our free 
and happy government along the shores of that dis. 
tant sea, not only from 54° 40’ dow nto the 42d par 
allel of latitude, but of extending them so as to em- 
brace California also, provided we could accomplish 
so great an acquisition to the national strength with- 
out any invas.on of the just rights of others Look 
ing to the map of the world, where was such & posi- 
tion to be found, whether for adding to our military 
strength or proseculing commercial enterprise?— 
With the rich and populous valley of the Mississippi 
effectually secured, having the Alleghany slope on 
the one side and the slope of the Rocky mountains 
on the other, ready to debouch upon either, as the 
future exigences either of supply or of defence 
might require, What more could be desired to com- 
lete the circle of our national advantages? All things 
considered, there was not such a position on the face 
of the globe for securing to us the interchange of 
trade between the Pacific and the Atlantic oceans, 
and for establishing and perpetuating our commer 





cia} supremacy in both. How could any reflecting 
man remain insensible to a prospect like tii-? The! 
possession of Oregon and the peaceful acquisition of 
California would place this Union ina position of 
impregnable safety and stable greatness, with one 
arm onthe Atlantic sea and the other on the Pacific 
shore, ready to strike in either direction with a ra- 
pidity and an efficiency not to be rivalled by any na-' 
tion on the earth. 

But how was all this to be attained? Gentiemen 
told us it was by giving notice to Great Britain of 
the termination of the joint occupancy entered into | 
in 1818. To ascertain whether’ this position was! 
correct, the proper course would be to examine the 
conseq:ences which must probably follow—first, if 
the notice should be given; aid, secondly, if it-hould' 
be refused; and he hoped the committee would come. 
to this examination in the calm, deliberate, aud dig- 
nified spirit of stalesmen—not in a boastful anda 
braggart temper; not under the hallucination of na-- 
tional pride, nor under the flattering persuasions of | 
national vanity, but like men so conscientiously con- 
vinced that their cause was right as to feel that it! 
would gain nothing by exaggeration or boasting. 

And what would be the first consequence of giving | 
the nolice,as proposed by the committee on foreiga | 
affairs? It was said to be a peaceful measure, but) 
how could it possibly be peaceful in its tendency, 
unless as a means to induce Engiand to renew to us| 
an offer for the adjustment of the difficulty? And | 
supposing England to do so, what would that offer | 
be? We could be at no Joss on this subject. The 
utmost she would no » offer would be the parallel of 
forty-nine as a boundary iine, for she certainly would 
not offer more than we had once agreed to take. But, 
if the settlement should be bas d cn the parallel of 
49, how would those gentlemen stand who insisted 
so strenuously that Oregon was ours up to 54° 4” 
Would they consent to adopt a proposition leading to 
the obtainment by us of no more than the parallel of 
49, as the very utinost we could hope fur? Mr. H. 
preferred a course which would afford us the hope, 
and almost the certainty of obtaining the whole ter- 
ritory up to the highest jine we had ever claimed.— 
When he saw one course of policy likely to give us 
Oregon up to 54° 4U' how could he bring his mind 
to assent to an alternative course which held out to 
us as al the very ulmost, nothing beyond the parallel 
of 499? Yet such must be the result should this no- 
tice be given, and should it operate as a peace mea- 
sure. Our only chance for obdtaiming the ‘whole of 
Oregon” (and Mr. H. went for the whole) was to 
adslain from giving the notice proposed: The offer 
last made by the administration to the British envoy 
had been considered by the president as due to the 
public Opinion of the world, aud as due also to our 
OWN previous course. It would have given us great 
advantages; it would have secured us in the pusses- 
Sion of the best half of Oregon, regarded with a 
View to the prosecutions of commercial enterprises; 
‘or Mr. H. must be permitted to differ from the ho- 
boravle chairman of the commiltee on foreign affairs. 
who had stated to the house that the ports on the 
Pacific porth of latitude forty-nine were incompara- 
biy better than any to be found south of that paral- 
lel. ‘T'o the south of forty-nine lay port Discovery, 
that celebrated harbor of which the British naviga- 
tors had given such a brilliant description; and south 
of that line lay also all the harbors in Adiniralty in- 
let, This, too, was the best portion of the couatry 
for purposes of agriculture; so that, had the offer 





(the world with us? 


| affair by negotiation. 
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istration would have achieved a great and valuable 
object, by planting us on the Pacific coast from the 
12d to the 49th parallels of latitude. Established in 
‘the undisturbed possession of so large a portion of 
‘he territory, we might have safely left it to time 
ind to the irrepressible energy of American enter- 
prise todo the rest. ‘The proposal, too,, would have 
put us in possession of that part of Oregon to which 
our title was confessedly strongest. Still Mr. H. 
believed that our title was good up to 54° 40’, and 
that by the adoption of a wise and prudent course 
we might probably get the whole country up to that 
line. 

But, supposing this notice should failte accomplish 
the purpose of inducing Great Britain to make us a 
new offer, to what would it !ead? 
bly to war. And the honorable gent!eman from 
Pennsylvania, (Mr. C J. Ingersoll) had far too 
much sagacity not to be convinced that such a result 
must follow, What weie the circumstances in which 
we are placed? Suppose that Englaad, after re- 
ceiving a notice like this, accompanied too by eir- 
cumstances which seemed to give ita warlike aspect, 
should be less disposed to an amicable settlement 
than she had heretofore manifested herself to be.— 
In what circumstances did we find ourselves as well 
in a military as in a financial point of view? Were 
not many states of the Union just recovering them 


'selves from fiscal eimbarrassments of the most op 


pressive kind? And were they not still in too weak 


and precarious a condition to bear at present the 
| burden of internal 
/man to say whether that was not now the condition 
, of his own state? 


taxes? He put it to the gentle- 


By postponing this notice and any 
national contest to which it might lead for some 


years longer, all the states would have time to get 
‘into a betier financial condition, while the general 
government would be furnished with the opportn- | 


nity of putting the nation into a better state of mili- 
tary defence, and of providing a larger supply of 
whatever was necessary to prepare us to eiter on so 
momentous a struggle. And let gentlemen consider 
another thing: what was the present state of foreign 
nations as to the feelings which they cherished to- 
wards the United States? Were the sympathies of 
An arbitration of the difficulty 
had been offered by Great Britain, and we had re- 
fused it. Mr. H. made no complaint of this? on the 
contrary, he approved the course of the president 


_in such refusal at the time it was maJe, because at 


that time there was a rational hope of settling the 
He was no advocate of arbi 


tration, nor was there the least prospect of it: ithad| __ 
| Did she not feel it to be so? 
| fessed that feeling by vast expenditures for the forti- 


once been refused, and he presumed if it should be 
now offered it would be refused again. Buton what 
ground had the refusal been placed? Obviously on 
this: that there existed among the nations of the 
world no arbitrator to whom we could trust to pro- 
nounce a Just and impartial decision between us.— 
Now, was not this a state of things calculated to set 
the. feelings of the worid against us? Should war 
arise would it not be said with one consent that we 
had refused a peaceful settlement of the dilliculty 
and forced it to the arbitrament of arms; and this 
upon the derogatory opinion that there remaived no 


third government honest enough to settle the ques- | 


tion for us. He put it to gentlemen to say whether 
this was nt the inference which all foreign nations 
would necessatily and naturally draw? This, too, 
would happen ata time when England possessed a 
more cordial understanding with ail the continental 
powers of Europe than had ever existed before 
throughout all her history—so much so that she 


siood closely allied with her ancient, and, as she had | 


often said, her natural enemy, France itself. Theo, 


on this side the Atlantic, there was Mexico, sore ui- | 
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Mexico on our flank, and yet more hostile Indians 
,In our rear. Meanwhile the British armies could 
,debouch from Canada, and thus we should find our- 
| selves girt about and walled inas by a wall of fire. 
| We should be plunged into a war under difficulties 
| which ought not and which need notattend it. Mr. 
A. did not say, far be it from him to say, that Aine- 
rican spirit would not mect and overcome them ail. 
He gloried in the belief thatit would; but why im- 
pose on a brave aud patriotic people such sacrifices 
;as these, when, without one of them, we might 
/peacefully obtain the whole province up to 54° 40. 
| But then it was said that it Britain dared to go to 
‘war with us, we should drive her from every foot- 
‘hold ov this continent; that we should get not only 
Oregon, but Canadaalso. Mr. H. did notstand here 
ito dispute the justice of this conclusion; he supposed 
'we should; but what would be the consequence? Tire 
time seemed to be emphatically come when our oid 
| men saw visions and our young men dreamed dreams. 
|How long did gentlemen suppose a war like this 
must endure before Britain could be brought to yield 


‘but a vast mass of territory besides, to which she 
(had an undoubted and undisputed title? He knew 
‘that there were instances where nations had been 
compelled, by force of arms, to surrender compara- 
tively small provinces to each other; but never the 
great body of their territory, unless the one was ab- 
solutely conquered and taken possession of by the 
other, as had happened to England at the Norman 
iconquest? But, short of this, what nation, wijh any 
| military power at all, or any national courage, had 
icome out of a long war yielding up all to her enem)? 
‘Even Austria, in the day of her utmost distress, had 
/not been brought to this, and Napoleon, with all his 
‘power, had never dictated peace on such terms.— 


Could gentlemen believe that a nation with the re- 
| sources of England, after being worsted in a war for 


, mastery, should then be conquered in a war for ex- 
|istence? England abandon Canada! Did she not 
‘know that the great element of her strength con- 
| sisted in her colonial possessions? Did she not know 
‘that the jealous and the hungry eye of Europe had 
long been fixed upon her? How the continental na- 
(tions lusted to make her wealth their spoil? And 
ihow far the introduction of steam had gone to de- 
/ Stroy the long boasted securny of her island home 
_[t coald no longer be said that— 

“Britain needs no bulwark, 

No towers along the steep; 

Her march is on the mountain wave, 

Her Lome is on the deep.” 


And had she not con- 


|cation of her sea coast? Was such a nation, and so 


i situated, likely to give up easily not only territory of 


‘doubtful ownership, and which another nation claim- 
(ed, but territory far more extensive to which she 
| had a clear and undisputed right? Never would she 
do this till she should first have failed in a war, not 
for conquest but for existence. Permanently to sur- 
render Canada after doing her best to keep it, would 
be an admission of inferiority; and she who had long 
assumed the haughty port of the mistress of the 
world, could not make such an admission without 


7 


| 
} 


exposing and endaugering her empire every where. 
|Never, til we should have tracked the British lion 


by his blood ail around the world; till the noise of 


| the strife, illing every land and every sea, had start- 
|led distant nations by the appearance of this new 


power contesting the empire of the mistress of the 
ocean; never ull we should have chased her from 
| Avon to the lonmian islands, while she marked her 
|retiring footsteps with one long unbroken trail of 
| British bloud; no, not till we should have buried her 


der the recent alienation of the province of Texas: ) Ucels in the briny wave, thrown down her towers of 
could any man believe thata war with Engiand|strenzth, aud despoiled her gardeas of pleasure; 


would not at the same time be a war with Mexico? 
Besides this, the great body of Indians tn the rear of 


never, till we had dune ali this, and more, would the 
ancient pride of that haughty kingdom reco:cile her 


our settlemeats were more or Jess under the control |to the admission of a settled inferiority, and to the 
of England, or at leastof her trading companies; and | surrender of territory indisputably her own. 


what then would become of the people of Oregon— 
those brethren of ours beyond the mountains, of 
whom the house had heard so much? How were 
they going to protect themselves? ‘The house had 
been told, and every reflecling man must see, that if 
we went to war with England the battle-field would 
not be Oregon, but Canada and the high seas; and 
these our feilow-citizens, for whom we had assumed 
the burden of the war, would be abandoned to the 
tender mercies of the English colonists, of pension- 
ed Indians, and of the Hudson Bay Company. Did 
the honorable chairman (Mr. lagersoll) “eall this 
backing his friends” in Oregon? Before one month 
had passed over their heads they would find it to be 
a disastrous friendship, if the object of the war had 
been to protect them. We shouid then be placed at 
war prematurely; England, our opponent, would en- 


en accepted by the British negotiator, tue admin-! joy the syupathies of Europe; we should have angry 


He did not say that we should do ail this. [A 
laugh.] But, supposing we could what would be 
ihe consequence to ourseives? What the effect on 
the genius of our people; what on the spirit of our 
people; what on the spirit of our mstitutions? Would 
not a contest like this involve us in the lowest depths 
of the paper system, and postpone almost indefinite 
ly those glorivus democratic reforms for which we 
bad so long been struggling? Was there no danger 
that a long protracted ware like this would give a 
military turn to our institutions, if not obliterate 
their repubiican features altogether? What could 





be better calculated to break down that broad and 


,sacred distinclion which the government had estab- 


lished between the general and state governments. 
Mr. H. would not go so far as to say that the 
structure of our free government rendered us unfit 





for war, because our bistory proved that we could 


up notonly the entire immediate subject of contest, 
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conduct a war with efficiency and end it with su- 
cess; but it would oblige us now, as it had forced us 
before, to go deeply into the paper system—a system 
from which we had suffered as much or more than 
from the British arms. 

There was another reason against engaging ip a | 
contest like this. The genius of our institutions | 
was eminently peaceful: they were not organized | 
with a view to foreign wars, but for the better and{ 
the nobler purpose of self-protection. For this pur- 
pose the form of the American government was 
the best the world had yet seen. There it was 
efficient and impregnable; but, for the conducting of 
a foreign war, it was the worst and the weakest in 
existence. I[t was our belief, at least our hope, that. 
we had been planted on these shores by the hand of 
@ mighty and far-seeing Providence, to the end that, 
we might conduct and exhibit a great moral reform, | 
to cultivate the arts of peace, and to civilize and | 
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honorable in adjourning a dispute, without the sur- 
render of an iota of our rights, but while all the 
chances were in favor of their being ultimately ac- 
knowledged? Would it not bea wise as well asa 
more moderate disposition of the matter in dispute? 
And would it not be better to spend hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in settling the country than as 
many millions in the prosecution of an unnecessary 
war? 

Mr. H. would put it to considerate Western men, 
who desired the possession of Oregon more than 
they desired a war, to say whether such a process 
was not the wisest we could pursue for the acquisi- 
tion of the territory they so greatly desired. The 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Owen) had told the 
committee that the Hudson Bay company were in 
the practice of buying out American settlers who at- 
tempted to plant themselves north of the Columbia 
river. He stated that this had been done in one 


oint ocoupancy and nothing more, was of itself suf- 
cient to prove that she considered it as only a tem- 
porary station, and looked forward to its ultimate 


abandonment. If, as was said, the country was {it 
for agricultural settlement, and certainly our people 
went there to settle, then, by a most manifest destiny 
it must eventually be ours. : 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, speaking across. How if they 
should set up for themselves? 

Mr. Hunter continued: the honorable chairman 
had asked him whether the people of Oregon would 
not set up an independent government for themselves, 
Mr. H. had no idea that they would. If this nation 
was to proceed in its present course, gradually oc- 
cupying and taking possession of the breadth of the 
entire continent, from the Atlantic quite to the Pa. 
cific shore, and such a state of society would pos. 





sess a coherent strength that would bind it in indis. 
aoluble union; and, instead of forming separate and 


bless the world: a purpose far more glorious than if,| case, possibly it might have been done in more; but! independent republics, our population would present 
like Tamerlane, we could mark our track over the did that gentleman or any other believe that the | to the world the glorious spectacle of a republic the 


scarred surface of the world by pyramids of skulls; | 
a career far, far more glorious than that of Attila or | 
Alaric, whose just but terrible titles were the sword | 
of God and the scourge of the earth. Was not the 
triumph of our thousands of miles of railroad, in| 
having thrown down the barriers of nations, worth | 
all the victories inscribed on the column of Trajan, | 
or commemorated by the stately walls of Bien-| 
heim? 

But he must now come back to the consideration 
of the consequences of giving or withholding this | 
notice to the British government, and he again asked | 
geutlemen whether the chance of getting Oregon a 
few years sooner or later would compensate for dis- | 
advantages aid sacrifices, and political and social | 
injuries, such as those to which he had alluded?— | 
Wonld the honorable chairman, (Mr. C. J- Inger- 





company could keep up this game long? 
they could, was it not a game at which more than 
one could play? And did the gentleman believe that 
the crack of the western riflle and the cheerful 
ringing of the settler’s axe would not in due time be 
heard north of the Columbia river not only, but 
north of latitude forty-nine. 

But it was said that England would not allow this, 


war upon us. Let her if she chose: let her if she 
dare. Sle would then become the aggressor, and in 


'such a war we should be sustained, not only by our 
own conviction of right, but by the general sympa-'| 


thies of mankind. 
ly aud effectually. 


But was it probable she would do this? She claim- 


It would unite our people instant- 


And, if! 


soll,) would any other professed friend of Oregon, 'ed a right to joint cccupation in Oregon under our 
go for encountering consequences like these, if he | convention made in 1818, and resumed and indefi- 


greatest and the widest the earth ever saw, with in- 
terests different but not hostile; with regions distinct, 
indeed, but not in opposition; each ancillary to the 
other, and all combining in the general prosperity 
and strength. Let this state of things once come, 
and we should hear nothing more about the black 
tariff. Open to us the vast Pacific market, in addi- 
tion to that we now enjoyed on the Atlantic; let the 





‘and that if this process should be attempted, she! productions of our country take their natural and 
| would, ere long, give notice on her part, and declare 


unrestricted course, to pour themselves into both, 
‘and there would be no danger of rivalry, of separa- 
tion, or of a new republic setting up for itself. The 
ties of union would strengthen with every hour, mu- 
tual advantages and mutual benefits would link us 
indissolubly together. There was no danger of dis- 
union; our only danger could be from rushing into a 
war before we were ready for a war. 

Mr. H. again made his appeal to all candid and 
reflecting men from the west—men who went for 





were far more certain of obtaining the whole pro- | 
vince through the continuance of peace? With such 
a conviction in his conscience, could he justi'y him. 
self, as an honorable, a Christian, and a philanthro- 
pic man, in pursuing the course which pointed to 
war? Did he believe that, by the most costly, obsti- 
nate, Dloody, and prolonged war, we should be able 
to conquer [England utterly and permanently? Or 
was it nol more probable that two such nations, con-. 
fessedly the greatest and the strongest in the world, | 
must at length tire of the contest and resolve to end 
it by resorting to the honorable mode of settling it 
by arbitration. If, then, we were to have a long 
war first an arbitration afterwards, would it not be 
better that we should have the arbitration without 
the war? 


But gentlemen were strongly opposed to any arbi-| 
tration, and he was not here to advocate it; he wish- | 
ed to avoid it, and therefore be wished to avoid pre- | 
cipitating the country into a contest which must end | 
in arbitration at last. If notice must be given, then | 
he was in favor of choosing an arbitrator. But he) 
would press the question upon gentleman whether) 
we might not avoid both, and adopt such a course as | 
must eventually put us in the peaceful possession of 
all we demanded? His plan was, to refuse the no-| 
tice, to let the negotiations stan. just where they | 
were, (for in negotiation he believed we had done, al | 
that it became us to do,) and to rely on our own | 
superior chances of getling possession of this terri-| 
tory from our greatly superior means to colonize | 
and seitle it. | 

To do this would avoid the chance of eventually | 
losing Oregon entirely. At this he knew that some | 
gentiemen would smile; but he would remind such! 
gentiemen, that in comparing ourselves with Great 
Britain we must remember that there were theatres 
where we were confessedly aud beyond question her) 
superior; there were other theatres where we were | 
her eqna!; but there were also others where peculiar 
and transient circumstances gave to her the superio- 
rity. io this struggle for Oregon she possessed the 
advantage of her ancient, long-established, and sedu- 


Jously cultivated influence over the Indian tribes, | 


and the possession of the forces at hand of the Elud- 


son Bay company, and of all those other forces | 
which that powerful association was able to bring | 


from its various stations on the Pacific. But waita 
few years and the balance wotdd change; circum: 
stances would cast it our way as they now cust it 
hers, and in a contest, i contest Uiere must ve, for 


the possession of Oregon, we should be found tie 
stronger party. 


vention with us, but she would instantly claim to, 


to withstand the furee of such a flood? 





nitely cotinued in 1827. Now, if we should put an | Oregon, and for the whole of Oregon. _He appeal. 
end to this convention, Britain would then revert €d to them to say whether such a condition of things 


back to the convention of Nootka Sound, in which a | did not ete a ea atte a chin te ar 
And if we could see it gradually but certain- 


right of joint occupancy, though without exclusive | seek. — 
sovereignty, was secured to her. If, then, we should | !y realized, then let us in this matter of Oregon re- 
give the notice proposed, we should indeed put an | main just where we are. Let not negotiation be re- 
end to her right of joint occupancy under her con- | newed— make to England no more offers; but let us 

trust to the process of colonization now so rapid'y 
continue it under her convention with Spain. We! in progress, and we should quietly, certainly, and 
dispute that claim on the ground that that conven- peaceably obtain the whole of what we claimed.— 
lion was terminated by war. But if, notwithstand- | He cared not how glorious the war might be, he 
ing, she should say, we choose to have and to hold it | held that i! would be better avoided. In his opinion, 
by this eonvention of Nootka, how could she hold ; ' do so would be to present to us the only chance 
up her head before the world or invoke the blessing of getting wiat gentlemen so ardently desired ‘the 
of the god of battles on a claim so outrageous?—| Whole of Oregon.” Let things remain as they were. 


Could it be important to England that she should: lt was impossible that England should give us no- 


have possession of this Northwest coast? Had she| tice to put an end to the joint occupancy so long ac 
not possessions enough in New Holland, in New | She rested on the convention of the Nootka Sound, 
Zealand, and with the Canadas to absorb all the! Which gave the joint occupancy, and nothing more. 
manufactures and other exports with which she de- | Meantime, Jet us go on and fill the country, and then, 
sired to supply her colonies? [t might indeed be im-| if we found it necessary, ultimately to go to war, we 
portant, as a consolidation of her empire, to hold | Could choose our own time of doing it. 

there certain subordinate rights of occupatian short; But western gentlemen seemed disposed to re- 
of the sovereignty of the country; but of what use! proach the south in this matter, as if it was ungrate- 
to her could it be to settle her citizens on the Pacific | ful in them to resist that mode of obtaining Oregon 
cous? This was not in the pathway of her com-| which so many western men thought the best. No- 
merce; it was invaluable to us for ours. She pos- | thing could pain Mr. H. more than such an imputa- 
sessed no back country to supply the little sirip of| tion. ‘The south acknowledged their obligation to 
settiement she might attempt upon the coast; but we | their western friends—they felt it—felt it deeply and 
had, and its products sought an outlet by our com-/ strongly, and would most gladly requite it: this oe 
merce on the Western ocean. But, granting that! believed they could do, and the way to do it was by 


she desired itever so much, must not Britain know | carrying out such a system of policy as would obtain 


perfectly well that the thing was hopeless? She | for us all Oregon, and save us from all the dangers 
might desire it as a means to keep us out, but with | and sacrifices of a war for which we were not pre- 
what probability of success? Against that vast in-| pared, and those foreign combinations which must 
creasing resistless power which propelled the migh-|throw into the hands of our enemy advantages for 
ty wave of our population, causing it to advance | which she could not hope hereafter. ’ 
along a line of three hundred leagues at more than| Was not this the wisest and most statesmanlike 
the rate of half a degree every year, could she hope } policy? He wished thal western gentlemen should 
And for the | understand him. While in this matter he pursued 
sake of preserving the little advantage she might, the path which he had adopted under a conviction 
have in that quarter, was she abont to expose herself quite as strong as their own, he hoped they would 
to all the evils of war? liet him do so without reproach—so long as he cast 
But it had been said by: some gentleman that Bri-| no reproach: s on them for choosing a different route 
tain possessed as great facilities for colonizing Ore-|toward the same end, which he considered more 
gon as we did, and it was apprehended that they | hazardous. 
would give to the tide of their emigration that new Mr. H. was not one of those who had ever said of 
direction. But Mr. H. insisted that they would not! thought that Oregon was not worth a war. If Ore- 
do this, because they had not done it. The supe-| gon were a barren rock, if it were a plantless de- 


riority of means for a process like this was obvious: | sert, if it were but a narrow strip of sea sand, co” 
iy and indisputably ours. Our people did not go to 


tinually buffetted by ocean storms, still we ought 
Oregon to hunt and fish, and have a temporary aovde | fight for it rather than suffer ourselves to be or 
/ there; they went to settle the country, to cultivate | sessed of it by violence. To depress the nationa 








Bot it was insisted that abstaining from giving to; and improve the soil, and leave an inheritance to 
Great Britain the notice in question would involve) their posterity. England’s possession of the country 
a violation of our national honor. How? We had | was temporary; they went there for huating and for 
vever felt the joint occupation to be a violation of! Indian trade; 1t was no part of her policy to colonize 
our national honor from 1818 to this day. Had :t| Oregon, and it never would be. ‘The circumstance 


ever been pretended before that it was a disgrace to} that she rested her claims on the Nootka Sound con- 


continue the convention? Was there any thing dis-| vention, a treaty which conveyed to her the right of 


tone—to let down the national spirit, was an evil far 
worse than war itself. There was an obligato" 
upon us to retain every inch of the soil we claimed; 
and we must obtain it by war, if war was the only 
means; and in that war the men of the hardy north, 
and of the bold and gallant west would find them: 
selyes shoulder to shoulder by the side of men who 
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eT cen 
come from that sunny slope that looked towards the 
source of day. In that contest we must all—from 
the mountains to the sea—from Texas to Maine—be. 
‘sined and banded together as one man. But let it 
be remembered that war was never justifiable till it 
was absolutely and undeniably necessary: and before 
that could be shown, we oust first have exhausted 
aii honorable and proper measures to maintain peace. 
Mr. H. held and nisisted that there were such mea- 
sures at our disposal, and by adopting them we should 
not only avoid the dangers of wat, but the chance of 
regon. 
a, 4 et go further. If, from the action of 
{hat house, war should occur, although southern 
men might believe thatit could have been avoided, 
et he took this occasion to tell the west that, when 
wor was clearly necessary, and presented the only 
remaining means for obtaining our rights, they would 
find the south with them, heart and hand. Yes; 
when that hour hed arrived, the maxim of the gal- 
jant Decatur would find in the American people one 
universal acceptation, ‘four country right or wrong.” 
Americans Would be found deeply deploring, indeed, 
the necessity which had plunged that country into a 
military contest, but not pausing to settle the ques- 


tiun of responsibility till they had first done ali whieh 





freemen ought to do for the national honor. He | 


must here, however, declare, with the same convic- 
tion and the same frankness, that if, through the 
giving of this notice we should ultimately lose Ore 
gun, or be led into a war to obtain it, when the pro- 
per time came those who voted in favor of the no- 
tice, would be held responsible for all the conse 
quences to which it had ied. It was Mr. H’s duty, 
as it was the duty of the west and the duty of the 
north, to defend the national soil and vindicate 
the national honor; but we owed it to the great in- 
terests of humanity to exhaust all honorable means 
of peace before we plunge the nation into all the hor- 
rors of war. 

There had been a few remarks made in this de- 
bate which Mr. H. had profoundly regretted to hear. 
He did regret to see the minds of the people of this 
Union unnecessarily cast into the volcano of the 
war spirit. He had heard it said that this adminis- 
tration dared not to go to war—that it could not be 
kicked into a war. Language like this was but the 
echo of words which he had heard once before, and 
they were words without consideration. ‘There was 
in this country no adiministration which could be 
elected by the American people which dared refuse 
togo to war if the national rmghts were at stake.— 
It was only a timid administration which ever would 
or could be “kicked into a war.” It required far 
more courage to resist the war-cry than to yield be- 
fore it. It required nore moral firmness and great- 
ecand higher qualities of mind to withstand the 
first outburst of popular fury, and calmly to appeal 
to the sober second thought of a reflecting people, 
than to be the hero of an hundred fields. And Mr. 
H. would here say, and desired his words to be 
noled, that if any gentleman here believed that the 
giving of this notice could lead to war, and yet 
voled for the notice because he thought the adminis- 
(ration would back out rather than risk a war, he 
told them they were mistaken. ‘There would be nu 
backing out. ‘he administration was already respon- 
sible for all the disasters which might follow in hav- 
ing recommended the measure; to back out would 
not lessen that responsibility, while it covered those 
who had taken it with a double disgrace. 

Mr. H., in conclusion, observed that he was fully 
aware that nothing he could say would influence the 
action of the house; he had not expected that it 
Would; he had presented his views tiuus frankly in 
order that he might place himself fairly before his 
Constitueuts. His only aim had been to vindicate 
himself there. Would to God that he had power to 
reach the heart of the house and of the nation!— 
Would to God that he could persuade them to be- 
Ware ere they precipitate themselves into a war, 
aud expose themselves to consequences which no 
eye but that above could measure or pursue! He 
Would beseech them first to exliaust every means of 
preserving peace with honor; bul, when that could 
not be done, if the trial by arms must come, then 
let ali go into the contest with one heart and one 
hand. Then let us rally from every valley and irom 
every hill, ‘Then we should have the sympathies of 
the world on our side; and theo, above all, we might 
devoutly invoke the blessing of the God of batties 
upon a war which we had not provoked, but sought 
every means to avoid. When it came to this, and it 
Was manifest to all that war alone was left to us, 
then 1. would command the heart and money and the 
4vor and the blood of a united country; and then 
they would find the south not standing cold-hearted 
*pectators. No: they would be— 

True to the last to their blood and their breath, 
And like reapers descend to the barvest oi death. 
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THE OREGON DEBATE. would claim him for the United States. The gentle- 


. ; ; :, 1846. Man had said that Captain Gray, as a navigator in 
ROCs OF ERENT TA ne) Rese cat wie waters of the Pacific. had ‘had no thought of 
Mr. Hilliard said that in entering on the great ques- | making discoveries on behalf of his country, or ad- 
tion at present before the heuse, it would be proper. ding any thing to her territorial claims, but had sim- 
‘for a mo.nent to recur to the relations of this go-' ply been prosccuting a litde harmless trade in fish 
vernment with that of Great Britain in regard to the | and peltry. It might be so; but still he coasted those 
territory of Oregon. It was well known that seve-— shores in a vessel of his own, with our national flag 
al fruitless attempts had been made to adjust the waving over his head; and, according to the doctrine 
difference between them in relation to the sovereign- put ferth and ably maintained by Mr. Webster, that 
ty of that district of country, but both powers had | American ship constituted part and parcel of the 
atlength agreed to adjourn te question over, and) American soil—a principle which had never been de- 
they had mutually entered into the convention of nied or disputed by the civilized word. [Mr. H. here 
1818, by which treaty it was understood that the read a quotation from Mr. Webster’s argument.] _ 
two parties were to enjoy certain privileges in re-| _ Mr. Winthrop rose to explain; and the floor being 
gard to that territory, which were clearly specified | yielded to him for that purpose, he went on to say 
‘and defined in the convention itself. In thesummer’ that the honorable gentleman from Alabama seemed 
of 1827 provision iad been made to perpetuate this entirely to have misunderstood him. So far from 
mutual understanding simply with the purpose of disclaiming or casting away this discovery of Cap- 
preserving peace between the parties, and without tain Gray, he had, on the contrary, expressly said 
yielding on either side any portion of the origina] that he considered it, after all, as our best resort, and 
claim which had been respectively put forth. It @§ containing in itself the best claim we could show 
| was now proposed in this house to terminate that to the possession of Oregon; and he added, that Mas- 
| convention, conformably toa provisional article em- sachusetts, and especially the people of Boston, felt 
| bodied in the instrument itself. proud of Gray asa fellow citizen, and of his disco- 
| Should that termination take place as proposed, Very as shedding a lustre upon the city of his birth 
what would be the relative positions of this country and the state of which he was a citizen. 
and of Great Britain in regard to this Oregon terri-, Mr. Hilliard resumed, and said he was glad to be 
torry? To answer that question we were referred set right, and, if he had misrepresented the gentle- 
back to the relation subsisting originally betwecn man, to have that misapprehension corrected. He 
them before the convention was entered into. That certainly had not intended to misrepresent him. 
|relation must then be renewed, and the two nations [Mr. Winthrop. Certainly not. ] 
| would stand as conflicting claimants before the civi- Still, however, Mr. H. must say that the gentle. 
lized world for the entire contro! over the whole tei-. man seemed to attach quite too little value and im- 
‘ritory. Here then came in the question as to our portance to the title of any sort by which we held to 
title—whether founded on discovery and settlement this country of Oregon. Again recurring to the 
by our own citizens or resting on the claims of Spain; language of Mr. Webster, he commended its clear- 
for we brought both our own title-and the title of ness and precision, and avowed his hearty acquies- 
| Spain, to fortify our position when we should meet cence inthe position assumed, thatap American ship 
our competitor in the presence of the civilized was to be considered, in the view of international 
world. Mr. H. would not enter on this question of law, as a portion of the American territory. When 
title; ithud already been discussed with greatabilily, Captain Gray trod the deck of his ship, having the 
and he should only render himself tedious by repeat- American colors at his mast-head, whatever new ri- 
‘ing arguments which had already been placed inthe ver or territory he discovered was discovered for us, 
‘clearest light. He would simply state that on the the people of the United States; and Mr. H. congra- 
question of our title to Oregon, his reliance was on tulated the people and the state of Massachusetts on 
\the previous title of Spain, although he was far the fact that one of her native-born sons had, by his 
from underrating the merit of its discovery and set- enterprize, added so much spiendor to the records of 
_tlement by our own enterprising citizens. He ad- early discovery on this continent. Honored be the 
mitted these, and duly appreciated them; but, as he name of Gray! Mr. H. was prepared to stand by 
had said, his main reliance was placed on the Spa- the tite of which he had furnished so valuable an 
‘nish title—a tithe which we did not possess ul the element. In regard to the gentleman from Massa- 
lime our dispute with England arose, for it was his chusetts, Mr. H. could with entire truth say that he 
| belief that had this title then been ours, the conven- | greatiy admired his spirit and bearing; on most 
) tion of 1818 would never have had an existence.— points they entirely agreed; but he could not consent 
| So long as this title remained in the hands of Spain, with the gentleman in any degree to disparage our 
| Great Britain treated it with that contempt which title, because it was to be set against that of a pow- 
| marked all her conduct towards thatpower. —Pitt’s’ erful and imperious nation. 
‘rooted aversion to Spain was well known; he had a tittle of it. 
‘inherited it from his father, and it made itsel! man-, musty records. 

















Mr. H. would not vield 
The gentleman talked slightly about 


} Mr. H. did not share in his feelin:; 
ifest in all his public conduct; yet that title as to its he reverenced musty records, and held them as pre- 


moral power was just the same then as it was now, cious. Without a musty record he could upturn the 
and it had been by our own secretary of state so’ whole face of human society. With the musty re- 
convincingly, so triumphantly pleaded, as to have. cord of Magna Charta in his hand, he could revol- 
carried actual dismay into the British cabinet, and | tionize the face of Europe, could he present it to the 
had placed our own ciaim to the country higher than minds of her population. He trusteu that, should the 
it had ever stood before. It was now become an dust of age and of neglect ever gather on the sacred 
American title, and, with whatever contempt Great volume of our constitution, there would be those 
Britain might have felt herseif warranted to treat among our descendants who would be able to call 
it when in the hands of Spain, she would not so treat | up from that musty record a moral power that should 
it when it was put forth before the world as the restore their jiberties und resuscitate and bless the 
claim of these U. States. Mr. H. did not speak this condition of society in this jand. On the evidence 
boastfully, but because he desired that Great Britain contained in musty records, Mr. H. founded a belief 
should Know that we were aware of our rights, and, | that every inch of Oregon was ours. ‘There was no 
he thanked God, we were able to maintain them. break in our title from Jatitude 42° to latitude 54° 
Mr. H. would not be understood as putting out of 40‘. He did not say that he would not arrange for 
the question our own American title. A late secre- | any portion of the territory lying between those pa- 
tary ul state, whose fame was commensuraie with ralleis. It was not for himto make any such ar- 
the extent of civilization, [he was understood to) rangement. That had been placed by the constitu- 
mean Mr.Calhoun,] had placed this American claim | tion in the hands of another branch of the govern- 
on Captain Gray’s discovery of the mouth of Colum-| ment. He was not disposed to commit the house on 
bia river, and on that admitted prineiple of national | that point. But he held our title to be so clear and 
law, that by whatsoever nation the mouth of a river so capable of demonstration, that, but for the col- 
was discovered, to that nation belonged the whole of lossal power of Great Britain, and the haughtiness 
the valley which was drained by its waters. Mr. H.| with which she had been accustomed to treat all 
feit this claim to be of great consequence; and he! other nations in her diplomacy, he could not but be- 
inust confess that he had feit the greatest amaze-| liwve that she would withdraw from the ccniest, 
ment when, in the debate of Saturday, a distinguish- | ov. rwhelmed by force of arguments which she could 
ed gentleman {rom Massachusetts (ir. Winthrop) | not refute. ° 
had disclaimed all reliance upon it. Rich as Mas-; What right had Great Britain to set up a claim to 
sachusetts was—and he acknowledged her rich in all) Oregon on the claim of continuity of territory? Was 
that could give elevation lo a state—he did not think | the seat of her sovereignty here? No; tier possessions 
her in circumstances to abandon such an honor as! here and ber rights here were colonial. ‘(his conti- 
this discovery. ‘Ihe gentleman had come to this | nent was the seat of our empire. in this, the geu- 
house, as Mr. H. understood, with a large inher: | tleman from Massachusetts himself, (Mr. Winthrop, ) 
tance of ancestral fame, to which he had largely | and all who had examined the subject, would bear 
added in well-merited reputation of his own; but if} him out. The seat of her sovereignty was across 
he thought himself entitled to disclaim and cast/ ihe Atlantic. Holding her only colonial rights, she 
away this discovery by Captain Gray, Mr. H. would} pressed them on the ground of continuity where 
take itup. If Massachusetis cast him olf, Mr. H.| tereitory was not needed to be held in coparinery.— 
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And this against a power to whom extension of ter- 
ritory was in itself essential, and whose claim, there- 
fore, on the ground of continuity, must certainly 
outweigh hers. 

If, then, our title, both American and Spanish, to 
the territory of Oregon was clear and undeniable, 
the next question which presented itself was as to 
our wisest course to perfect that title. What action 
ought we to take to secure the possession of that 
which was ours by title? In Mr. H.’s judgment ‘‘in- 
activity” in this matter was no longer “masterly.” 
There were occasions when if we saw what was 
dear to us in imminent jeopardy, and it could be de- 
livered, we ought to act promptly. To act with de- 
cision, and to act immediately, was often the only 
way to act with effect, If we would avoid war, we 
must have the causes of war passed upon and set- 
tled. It was not by adjourning great, and difficult, 


a 








decidedly in favor of giving the notice so often re- 
ferred to in this debate, and giving it promptly. He 
thought we ought to do it, nay, that we must do it. 
Yet he was not for doing it either in the form pro- 
posed in the bill which had been reported by the 
honorable chairman of the committee on territories, 
(Mr. Douglass,) or in the resolution more recently 
reported by the honorable chairman of the commit- 
tee on foreign affairs. It was his misfortune to dif- 
fer in opinion from both; and before he resumed his 
seat it was his purpose to offer an amendment, strik- 
ing out in the resolution the words which referred 
to giving this notice by a joint act of both houses, 
and inserting a provision empowering the President 
of the United States to give such notice when in his 
opinion the interests of the public service should re- 
quire it. Mr. H. had been at first inclined, with the 


gentleman from Kentucky near him, (Mr. Davis,) 


and delicate questions that war could be avoided — | to consider the giving of this notice as an exercise 
Our condition in regard to Oregon was one which | of the executive power, with which the house had 


demanded action—intelligent, 
comprehensive, immediate action. 
action, which was demanded, and such action must 
be had. 


prompt, decisive, | nothing to do, but on further refiection he had chang- 
It was action, |ed that opinion. 


It was very true that the formation of such a con- 


Should we leave this question open in the vention was an exercise of the treaty-making power; 


present state of the two countries, who could avoid | but it did not therefore follow that the dissolving the 


seeing that war was inevitable? 


/convention must be the exclusive act of that power. 


When Lord Ashburton returned to England, after | That was a different question, because the “‘govern- 
having successfully arranged our difficulties about | ment of the United States,” according to the terms 


the northeastern boundary, and was congratulated in 
the British parliament on his success, that experi- 
enced statesman said that the national sky was now 


clear and without a cloud, saving one minute speck | 
of taking the power into its own hands, should lodge 


upon the herizen, which he trusted would soon dts 
appear. But how had his prediction been fulfilled? 
That little speck, then no bigger than a man’s hand, 
and scarce peiceptible on the far-off margin of the 
heavens, had since become a dark, and lowering, and 
portentous cloud, that had swept over the face of 
the sky, and hung over all our northwestern frontier 
gloomy as night. ‘The question was changed; and if 
we wanted now to maintain our position as the 
friends of peace, it was time we awoke to action, 
asserted our rights, and carried them to the very 
farthest verge to which they could be maintained 
without a violatian of the terms of the convention. 


Mr. H. thought that by adjourning this question 
we should bring ourselves into danger of losing this 
Oregon territory altogether. 
empire. There had been a time when France pos: 
sessed colonics, but they had dwindled away. 


contrary, bad gone on growing in strength, extend- 
ing her power, and spreading her arms abroad into 
every part of the habitable globe. Her language, 
her laws, her military prowess filled both hemi- 


spheres, and she had belted the globe with her for- | ) 
president as to times and seasons, which Mr. H. con- 


tresses, to sey nothing of her colonies. ‘Phe Briti-h 
people and their government weil understood the 
management of colonies. 

When Mr. H. had been lately in Europe, a distin- 
guished diplomatist had said to him, ‘Sir, France 
does not understand how to manage her colonies: we 
do understand it.” And he had spoken the truih.— 
Since 1607, Great Britain had owned no less than 
forty-one cvivnies, twenty-four of which she held by 
treaty, nine by suffrance, and eight by conquest.— 
Not satisfied with this, she was now seeking Oregon. 
In that territory, atthe Wallametie Falls, iv latitude 
45° Qu‘, there was a factory oi the Hudson Bay 
Company under the care of Mr. McLoughlin, factor 
to that company and copartner therein with her ma- 
jesty the Queen of England. There was another set 
Viement at Oregon eity, containing five hundred in- 
habitants, of which this Mr. McLaughlin was chief 


proprietor—a man of fine person, of finished and win- | © ! 
formation and counsel to the government here as to 


hing wanvers, of great wealth and unbounded hos- 
pitaliiy—an intelligent man, long experienced in 


business, and well-informed on ali subjects connect- | 


ed with bis position. Under the auspices of such 
an individual, had we not reason to expect thal G. 
Britain would go on to plant herself in the posses- 
sion and occupancy of the country im such a mannet 
that we could not expel her, or not without a severe 
struggles Should we refuse to protect the thousands 


of the convention, was one of the high contracting 
parties; and of that government this house as weil 
as the president and the senate constituted a part.— 
Yet there were grave reasons why congress, instead 


it in the hands of the president. Mr. H. was no exclu- 
sive friend to any particular president; he would not 
consent to be; he would give the present executive 
the power which he asked in this matter, and of that 
power this was a mighty element. He was for giv- 
ing to the executive power all the energy and effi- 
ciency which was requisite to act in a matter of this 
kind. ‘The country had placed the president where 
he was, and the responsibility was his. He thought 
that when Great Britain should Jearn that he was 


clothed with such a power, they would see what a 
mighty element it was, and would be the more in- 


clined to act with deference and respect to him and 


And why did he think | 
so? From the whole colonial history of the Britisi | 


Hol- | Pa a 
, ‘foreign affairs. 
land, too, held important colonial possessions, but | /OTC1SD Sbarrs 


they had dwindled away; while Great Brilain on the | 


tous. He thought that all the friends of peace in 
that house should consent to such an arrangement. 
It had been said very generally that negotiations 
had been renewed at London. 
[Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, chairman of the committee on 
That is nota fact. They have not 
been renewed, ] 


if not, they might yet be. The president had the 
whole field before him, and Mr. H. was for giving 
him the power in that form. As proposed by the 


| bill, and by the resolution which had been reported, 


ithe other. 


the notice is absolute, aud no choice is left to the 


sidered as often of great importance. The power, 
if given in this way, would be as effectual as if in 
Yet it would leave to the wisdom and 
discretion ef the execuljve the when and the how. 

Mr. H. wished to present another view. He de- 


‘sired the adoption of a different plan from that which 
had been proposed by the committee on territories 


_as to extending our laws over Oregon. 


It was a 


/part of the plan proposed by the committee to make 
‘donations of land to actual settiers, and this while 


of our own citizens who were, and the muititude | 
more who would soon be in Oregon, might they not, 
conclude, as they were neglected by their own go-| 
vernment, to throw off their allegiance and choose a | 


yovernment which never refused or forgot to protect 


her citizens in every part of the world? ‘Their right 

to do so was a recognized prinesple of international | 
If the government refused its protection, cill-| were there also; why should not our officers and our 
go over tO} magistrates be there too? Would not their authority 
fa government that woud lo its| carry with it respect for the American laws and go- 


Under circumstances such as these, Mr. H. verninent? 


law. 
zens might throw off their allegance auc 
ihe jurisdiction o 
duly. 


was clearly in favor of extending to them our Jaws) 


aud protection. 
But now as to the question of notice. 


' 


' 


ihe convention still continued in force: this Mr. H. 
could not but consider as a violation of the spirit of 
that instrument. But he did not think so respecting 
ihe principle of settlement; he went for the establish. 
ment of a territorial government. Huis plan would 
be tosend them out a governor—a sagacious, pru- 
deut, experienced, cautious man, who should be abie 
tu sweep the whole field with his eye, and give in- 


Whatoughtto bedone. This was what Mr. H would 
do. But if any gentleman objected that we could 


'pared to meet it. 
| bosom must be, ‘Let it come.” 
venerable gentleman from Massachusetts, near him, 
'(Mr. Adams.) in tones which rang on his very heart 
not establish such a government over the whole of | jike a trumpet, tad :eminded him of the days of our 
ihe territury, then he would say, place your gover- revolutionary glory. 


Sa 
the parallel of 54940‘. Now, though that was hig 
personal conviction, he wonld express no legislative 
opinion on a matter which belonged to another 
branch of the government. Mr. H. admired the 
peace resolutions which had been introduced by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Winthrop,) yet 
he could not consent they should be adopted here 
He was for giving the executive full discretion ang 
the amplest scope. This was no party question, and 
in all the measures connected with it, party feelings 
and influences should be far from every mind. The 
country was in a crisis. Mr. H. felt it to be a crisis 
and he would say, God bless the man who shoulj 
carry us bravely and safely through it! At an hour 
like this he would vote for no resolutions embodying 
opinions on one hand or on the other. Let the coun. 
try take ground which was impregnable, and main. 
tain it with a firmness that should command respect, 

‘But suppose this should lead to war.” He koped 
it would not lead to war. Though we are not at 
liberty, in this matter, to look at consequences. We 
are doing our duty—we are going onward, as we 
should, defending our own citizens. We were fo}. 
lowing the example of the republic of Rome, who 
caused Roman laws to prevail and the egis of Ro. 
man protection to be extended wherever Roman ci. 
tizens passed. ‘But suppose there should be war,” 
Mr. H. abhorred war. Reviews had nocharms for 
him. The detailed history of battles, and all the 
slaughters of victory, did but disgust him. Nor could 
he bear to cast his eyes on scenes so bloody, unless he 
saw a brave and suffering people, borae down by 
oppression, raising up with united heart to bear back 
their oppressors. 

In regard to the lust of conquest, of which some 
gentlemen had spoken as being a derogation to our 
national character, he was free to confess that he 
had heard with regret the language held by some 
gentlemen here about pushing forward our acquisi- 
tions, and planting the American eagle on various 
points of this continent and all over the world. The 
expression of such sentiments was the very course 
to arm all the world against us. The French revo- 
lution had operated more than all other things to 
disgrace and overthrow all republican ideas in Eu- 
rope. And why? Because the Just of conquest, 
which grew out of and accompanied that revolution, 
had been so great as to become a terrur to the world, 
France—republican France—sent her armies abroad 
in every direction. Their movements evinced the 
highest military skill, and were followed every 
where by the most splendid victories, until French 
valor was the admiration and the dread of all sur- 
rounding nations, and the name of France was like 
the sound of a trumpet to the remotest bounds of 
the world. But what was the effect? A terrible re- 
tribution. And the memory of those conquests an! 
of those costly victories was now so linked to the 
notion of republicanism in Europe that nothing could 
break the association. Mr. H. wished for nothing of 
the kind among us. He deprecated every indication 
of such a spirit. He believed our system of govern- 
ment to be the wisest, and our institutions the hap- 
piest, which the world ever saw; and, regarding as 
he did the happiness of his race, he hoped they 
would be spread throughout mankind; but let them 
spread by their own inherent moral power, until the 
happiness they produced should create a spectacle 
for the world to aee and to admire. [Here Mr. H. 
quoted a fine passage from Archbishop Cranmer, 
which the reporter regrets he could not obtain for 
insertion. | 


It was peaceful triumphs which alone he sought— 
the benign victories of reason and of truth. These 
he desired, and none other. And if, while pursuing 
such a policy, war should come upon us, he was pre- 
The response in every American 
The honorable and 





The old fire which had blazed 


nor south of the Columbia river. ‘That at least was | go brightly in that ever-memorable struggle seemed 
a portion of the territory which he presumed no | to be flashing up within him, and, while he listened to 


guage of every one here, he doubted not, would be 
like that expressed by the poet: 

“And many a banner shall be torn, 

And many a Knight to earth be borne; 

Aud many a sheaf of arrows spent, 

hie Scotland’s king shall cross the Trent.” 

The officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company were 

there, and British magistrates, of some description, 


There was another item in the resolution proposed 
by the committee to which also Mr. 1. was opposed. 


Mr. H. was! It declared that the whole of Oregon was ours up to 


gentieman was prepared to surrender. The lan- | his patriot strains, lic felt inwardly assured that ina 


| just cause we should all act as one man. If we 
went into the war in this spirit, he felt ttle anxiety 
,as to how we should come out of it. The power of 
‘England was now fast culminating to its highest 
(point. She felt that it must soon reach that climat 
in the history of nations from which they had, one 
after another, commenced their decline, and she 
drew back from the thought of a contest with 4 
great power. Yet, should she be so irrational on the 
ground of such a controversy as that for Oregon, 
rush into such a contest, he trusted we should no 
sheath the sword until we should have driven her 
back from these shores, shorn of her splendor; all 
she might be very sure that when this hap ened, it 
| would prove no temporary eclipse, but would endure 
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litical heavens, “shedding disastrous twilight 
3 ations.” 

: 01 ear ther power—he knew the multitude of 
her fleets—he knew the bravery and the discipline 
"+ her armies; yet he would not waste a moment in 
a toolkit at these. He felt confident in our position 
§ a dent in our resources—confident in the pa- 
q triotism of our people—copfident in the blessing of 
a reat Patron of nations. With these, and witha 
4 pad so his heart told him we were good against 
2 orld in arms. But the clock admonished him that 
" Oe want hasten to some other topics which yet re- 


ee j d. r 4 + 
‘ are asked gentiemen to turn their attention 





# to the importence of Oregon, for he believed that 
te 


& ts intrinsic importance had been greatly underva- 
% ww first, looking at it in a political view, it must 
“be admitted to be of great value to us. England had 
‘afrontier to the north of us extending three thou- 
sand miles, and stretching entirely across the con- 
‘tinent. If we permitted her to come from that line 
three hundred or five hundred miles down the coast 
of the Pacific, we should give her the opportunity 
of filling up the only break which now existed in 
“that line of continuous fortification, with which her 
“energy and vast resources had encompassed the 
‘globe. Why was itthct she pressed, with so much 
“earnestness and pertinacity, for the possession of 
‘this strip of land along our western border? Was it 
‘the soil? was itthe trade? No. She could enjoy 
the trade if the territory was ours; and it certainly 
would be in that view better for her to resign a strip 
of territory than to lose a good neighbor. ~ But no; 
_ these were not the considerations which made her 
» go anxious and so persevering. 
_ It was the political value of the territory which, 
' with her accustomed sagacity, she saw and duly ap- 
reciated. Statesmen ought not to bound their view 
y things at this moment presented to their eye.— 
They should lift their vision until it embraced a 
| broad view of the future also. This the British 
' slatesmen were in the habit of doing; and we, if we 
_ were wise, would foijlow their example. Before we 
' counted the value of Oregon, we must look across 
| the Pacific, and estimate that trade with China and 
» the Eastern Archipelago which was soon to open on 
psin all its mches, grandeur, and magnificence. As 
things now stood, our vessels returning from the 
ports of Eastern Asia had, as it were, to run the 
_——_ through a long line of British naval posts, 
“trom every one of which they were exposed to at- 
tack. Her fleets were in every sea, and, however 
 widely-spread this eastern commerce might be, and 
"however inestimabie its value, it was subject in a 
moment to be arrested. But if we had our ports and 
our settlements on the shores of the Pacific, our 
‘tommerce would float in comparative safety over the 
tranquil bosom of that wide-spread ocean. Surely, 
this view of the subject, it would be poor policy 
M us to yield one inch of that which was our right. 
As to the eatent of the territory, whether it were 
Much or whether it were Jess he should not now stop 
“to say. 
| Again: he regarded this Oregon matter as ana- 
Honal question in the sirictest sense of the term. He 
bad differed from his whig friends respecting the an- 
*Pexation of Texas; he had ever been in favor of it, 
#r he viewed that, as he viewed this, as a national 
gestion. In adopting his conclusions, and in con- 
ming to them his course of action in relation to 
nal Important subject, he had not been conscious to 
imself of one particle of selfish feeling. What he, 
@id, he did for his country, for his whole country— 
hr the welfare and aggrandizement of his nation. 
Be had been in Europe when that question was first 
Bilated, and he had witnessed the jealousies of Eu- 
pean cabinets in regard to it, and their intrigues 
< Combinations to defeat the annexation, and he 
om . American blood roused at the spectacle. He 
™ anes on Oregon in just the same way: with 
4 ¥a8 nO northern, no southern question. He 
they up here asa national representative.— 
ich 8 could not wholly divest himself of feelings 
hich Were born with him, and of early memories 
po me oe could efface; but, God helping him, 
4 ea ed to do strict and equal justice to all. In 
Delite. in that ball he should look alone to the 
nw aggrandizement and the national glory.— 
leh el! did he know that in such a course the peo- 
en lar Presented would sustain him. He had not 
ohn a enough their representative to say, with 
ol audolph, that no man ever had such constitu- 
) OUt he had lived among them and knew them, 
® knew they would sustain him. He would not 
nto a combination of a merely party charac- 
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Gentlemen had spoken of the policy of President 


World that they would not be tolerated in any inter- 
ference with the balance of power on this continent, 
and that they must establish no more colonies on our 
shores. Mr. H. was in favor of this policy so far as 
it could with justice be carried out: where European 
nations had already possessions on this continent they 
should be suffered to hold them without molestata- 
tion, but he was opposed to their planting new colo- 
nies in this our western world. The honor of this 
sentiment, however, belonged justly as much to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Adams) as it 
did to Mr. Monroe; for, tbough the latter was the 
chief magistrate, the former was at the same time 
secretary of state, and if he did not suggest, had 
certainly sanctioned the policy. The present exe- 
cutive maintained the same doctrine, and Mr. H. 
doubted not that the whole country would heartily 
come into it. 


But Mr. H. had some facts to illustrate the value 
of Oregon to us which he deemed of the first mo- 
ment. England and the United States were the only 
competitors forthe trade of Southern China; the 
trade of the northern portion of China was in the 
hands of the Russians, and was mainly conducted at 
two great fairs annually held, in which the traders 
of the two nations assembled and conducted their 
commercial transactions; but South China was in the 
hands of England and this country, who were com- 
petitors for the profit of the trade. England import- 
ed every year four hundred and fifty thousand chests 
of tea, while we imported two hundred thousand, 
besides muslins and silks and other commodities of 
great value. In this gainful traffic England regarded 
us a rival power, and she was by no means disposed 
to give itup. The coast of Oregon fronted that of 
China, and presented great facilities for carrying on 
this important branch of our commerce. Fully to 
avail ourselves, however, of these advantages, we 
ought to connect Oregon with the state of Missouri 
| by the construction of a railroad. This was not so 
| wild and visionary a scheme as at the first view some 
‘geotlemen might be disposed to consider it. Let 
| them reflect that it was but fifteen years since Mr. 
| Huskisson had lost his life between Liverpool! and 
Manchester in an experimental trip over the first 
failroad ever constructed in England. And what 
| was she doing in that system now? And then look 
on the continent, and see one continuous line of rail: 
road, extending 2,700 miles, entirely across Europe, 
from Odessa to Bremen, while another line extended 
from the Adriatic for near a thousand miles. And | 








Monroe, who had warned the nations of the Old | 








Senet mores | 
had many facts bearing on this subjec 
which he should be glad to state, but his hour was 
fast elapsing, and he must reserve them for another 
opportunity. 

He would now address himself to the moral! as- 
pect of this great question. Gentlemen had talked 
mich and talked eloquently about the horrors of war. 
He should regret the necessity of a war, he should 
deplore its dreadful scenes; but if the possession of 
Oregon should give us a territory opening upon the 
‘nation prospects such as he now described, and if 

for the simple exercise ofour right in taking posses. 
sion of it Great Britain should wage upon us an un- 
just war, the regret which every one mustfeel would 
,at least have much to counterbalance it. Mr. HH. 
|here quoted an eloquent passage from a British wri- 
‘ter on the open prospects of the United States, which 
the reporter wishes he was able here to give. 
| Mr. H. dwelt upoa the august conception there 
‘finely embodied, and expressed his trust in God that 
\itmight atno distant time become arvality. He 
trusted that the world might yet see our people living, 
‘but not indeed under the “laws of Alfred,” but un- 
‘der a great improvement of those laws, as he also 
irnsted they would ever be heard to speak the “lan- 
guage of Shakspeare ” Above all, was it his prayer 
that as long as our posterity should continue to in- 
habit these bills and valleys they might be found 
living under the sacred institutions of Christianity. 
Put these things together, and whata picture did 
they present to the mental eye! Civilization and in- 
telligence had started in the East; they had travel- 
led and were still travelling westward; but when 
they should have completed the circuit of the earth 
and reached the extreme verge ot the Pacific shores 
—when they had realized the fable of the ancients, 
‘and the bright sun of truth and knowledge should 
have dipped his wheels in the western wave—then 
might we enjoy the sublime destiny of returning 
these blessings to their ancient seat; then might it 
be ours to give the priceless benefit of our free in- 
stitutions, and the pure and healthful light of Chris- 
tianity, back tothe dark family which had so long 
lost both truth and freedom; then might happy Ame. 
rica, while with one hand she pointed to the Polyne- 
sian isles rejoicing in the late discovered treasure of 
revealed truth, with the other present the Bible to 
the Chinese. It was our duty todo it. He trusted 
we would esteem it as much our honor as our duty. 
i.etus not, like certain British missionaries, give 
thein the Bible in one hand and opium in the other, 
but bless them only with the pure word of truth.— 
He trusted the day was not far distant: soon, soon 


| Mr. H. 





,yet gentlemen stood here and looked aghast when’ might its dawn arise, to shed upon the farthest and 


/any one spoke of a railroad across our continent, as 
laf it was something wondrous and altogether unheard 
| of before. Should such a road be constructed it 

| would become the great highway of the world; we | 
should before long monopolize the trade of the east- | 
ern coasts of Asia. At present the shortest possible | 
voyage from London to Canton occupied seventy 

days, but by such a railroad a traveller might pass” 
from London to Canton in forty days. There was no | 
wildness, no extravagance in the idea, but it was a'! 
matter of sober sense and plain calculation. What! 
a magnificent idea did it present to the mind, and 

who could calculate the results to which it would 

lead? With a route so short and so direct as this, | 
might we not reasonably hope in a great measure to. 
command both the trade and the travel of the world. | 
Engrafied on this plan, and as its natural adjunct, 
was the extension of a magnetic telegraph, which 
should follow the course of the road; unite the two, | 
an:l were was the imagination which could grasp the 
consequences? 


Io either of the views he had presented it was | 
impossible that the importance of Oregon could be 
overlooked. He trusted it would be realized by all, | 
and he hoped to see a mail-line at all events esta- | 
blished across the mountains. England had been en- | 
gaged in an experiment in ascertaining what was the 
shortest overland route through Germany to the | 


East Indies, and he believed she had ascertained 
how it could be accomplished; but if we constructed | 
this railroad she would then be dependent on us fur | 
the shortest and most direct route to China and her | 
East India possessions. Was not the language of 
Berkeley in the progress of fulfilment when he wrote 


that immortal line— 

* Westward the star of empire liulds his way.” 
When Oregon should be fully in our possession, 
when we should have established a profitable trade 
with China through her ports, when our sails tra- 
versed the Pacific as they now crossed the Atian- 
tic, and all the countless consequences of such a 
state of things began to flow in upon us, then would 










thine '8 political career might be short, but if up- 
rious. Was glory, he was resolved it ehould be | 






i the Pacific. 


be fulfilled the vision which had rapt and filled the 
mind of Nunez as he gazed over the placid waves of 





most benighted of nations the splendors of more 
than a tropical sun. 
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J. Q@. ADAMS AND THE WAR OF 1812 anp prEace or 
1814-15. 


The following report from the National Intelli- 
gencer of the debate on the 6th inst. belongs to the 
history of those times. 


Mr. Rhett said that he held in his hand a report of 
his remarks submitted to the house day before yes- 
terday, which he would read to the house. He then 
read from the *Union” as follows: 

‘“‘Mr. Adams here rose, and, after Mr. R. had vield- 
ed the floor for a brief explanation, inquired whether 


the gentleman from South Carolina, in stating that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts voted against the 


late war, had alluded to him, (Mr. Adams?) 

“Mr. Rhett, I did. 

‘‘Mr. Adams. Then, sir, the gentleman is mis- 
taken. 

“Mr. Rhett. Well, then, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts was opposed to the war. 

“Mr. Adams. If the gentleman from South Ca- 
ame will allow me, I will show that he is mista- 

en.” 

Mr. R said that the statements thus made, al- 
though imperfect, were sufficiently correct to answer 
his purposes. He had said, in the hurry of the debate, 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts had voted 
against the war, but had promptly retracted; but, 
having strong impressions that the gentleman had 
been opposed to the war, he only stated what he be- 
lieved. Not having the documents at hand, he ac- 
quiesced at the time in the gentleman’s denial. Since 
then he had gone to the sources of his impressions, 
and, in order that he might not appear to have made 
assertions without cause, he now proposed ta lay 
them before the house. In a letter dated Septem- 
ber 30, 1813, addressed by the gentleman whilst our 
ambassador in St. Petersburg to Mr. Monroe, our 
secretary of state, in giving an account of the con- 
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vrsation between Count Romanzoff, the Russian min- 
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stances, felt it to be his official duty to support the 


iter, and himself, when proposing the mediation of interests of his own country in opposition to that al- 


}iussia, he states that he said to Count Romaazoff: ‘1 
knew the war would affect unfavorably the interests 
of Russia. I knew it must be highly injurious to the 
United States and England. I could see no good re- 
sult as likely to arise from it to any one.” I have in- 
ferred, sir, (continued Mr. Rhett,) that the gentle- 
man would not support a war from which he ‘‘could 
see no good result as likely to arise from it to any 
one.” Certainly some good must be expected from 
a war by every one who supports it. If no good, 
harm must result from a war; and to desire or sup. 
port it, under these circumstances, must be to de- 
sire and support that which the gentleman knows 1s 
injurious to his country. Ido not suppose this, and 
therefore inferred that the gentleman was opposed 
to war. This opinion of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts is referred to and queted in a book lately 
published, entitled ‘*A History of 1812-713,” Ano- 
ther ground for supposing that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts was opposed io the late war, was an 
extract which I have seen from a letter from him to 
Mr. Leavitt Harris, previously our consul to St. 
Petersburg, and afterwards the secretary of our com- 
missioners at Ghent, in 1813. In that letter the 
gentleman from Massachusetts said, speaking of the 
late war, ‘‘with a weak and penurious government, 
having three frigates for a navy and five regiments 
for an army, what could we expect but defeat and 
disgrace.” Now, with such opinions of the condition 
of the United States and the effects of a war, I could 
make but one inference consistent wilh the position 
of the gentleman. | must suppose that he was oppos- 
ed to a war which could give us no result but defeat 
and disgrace. 


Mr. Adams rose, and, having obtained leave from 
the house, proceeded to make some remarks in reply 
to what had fallen from Mr. Rhett. He said that 
certainly he had not expected, after what had passed 
the other day, when the gentleman from South Ca- 
rolina made the positive charge against him of hav- 
ing voted against the last war with Great Britain, 
and after Mr. A. had denied ia the most explicit 
manner having so voted, because he was out of the 


country; and after the gentleman had then fallen, 


back on the charge that at least he had not support- 
ed the war, and when Mr. A. thought he had satis- 
factorily proved this latier charge to be just as un- 
founded as the other, and had added that he imputed 
the error of the gentleman merely to his ignorance, 
and not to any malignant intention; and after the 
gentleman had acknowledged the charge of igno- 
rance, but had endeavored to take off its force by 
insinuating that Mr. A. wus not of importance 
enough for that gentleman to know what had been 
his course; after ali this, he bad not expected thal 
the gentleman would renew his charge in another 
form. However the gentleman seemed attached to 
this idea, [a laugh,] and possibly this might be the 
result of that false charge which the gentieman had 
preferred against him of inveterate anc unappeasa- 
ble hostility to the south, insomuch that when the 
constituents of the gentieman saw Mr. A’s name on 
one side of any question they expected of course to 
see the gentleman’s naine on the other side. But, be 
that as it might, Mr. A. had not expected that a 
charge so explicitly denied and disproved would be 
renewed in the form in which if was now brouglt 
forward. 

He had stated yesterday that the last war against 
Great Britain had commenced in 1812; that he had 
himself been three years absent from the country in 
the service of the nation, ina Station assigned to him 
by the then president of the United States (Mr. Ma- 
dison) on the very day after he had taken his solewn 
oath of office in the chair of this house; that during 
these three years he had been engaged in supporting, 
so far as it was in his power, those measures of Mr. 
Madison’s administration which had led to the war. 
It had been his fortune to be placed in opposition at 
different periods to the ministers both of Great Bri- 
tain and of France. In his first official position he 
had heen called to support the honor of his country 
against France, at the time the emperor of Russia 
was inclose alliance with that power, and he had 
next been called to discharge the same duly against 
Great Britain, when the emperor of Russia had 
changed his political relations, and lad become the 
enemy of France and the ciose ally of Great Bri- 
tain. The question of war and peace had been de. 
termined in this country independently of any oper. 
atiens of Mr. A. War.had been declared against 
Great Britain, and immediately after, and, as he be- 
lieved, on the very same day, war had been declared 
also between France and Russia. la consequence 
of this, Mr. A. had fousd himself the representa- 
tive of a country at war with Great Britain, while 
at the same time Great Britain was the ally of the 
emperor of Russia. Mr. A., under these circum- 





liance. That he had done so, to the extent of his 
abilities, there were among the public documents of 
this country vouchers which would show. It was soon 
after this the Russian Chancellor Romanzoff had re- 
quested an interview with him, and. said that it was 
by direction of the emperor that he had thus ap- 
plied to Mr. A.; that the emperor his master had 
seen with great regret, from the moment that he had 
become the ally of Great Britain, that that power 
and the United States were at war with each other; 
that the war was very injurious to him, and in his 
Opinion was likely to prove not Jess so to the United 
‘States; and he had then gone on to state that the 
emperor had directed him to inquire whether, if he 
should offer to act as a mediator between the parties, 
his mediation would be accepted on the part of the 
United States; and it was then that Mr. A. had made 
those observations to Chancellor Romanzoff which 
the gentleman from South Carolina had just read to 
the house. Mr A. had stated, in reply to the inqui- 
ry addressed to him, that he was not authorised to 
say that the United States would accept the media- 
tion referred to, but had added that the government 
/of the United States had entered into the contest 
_with great reluctance, believing, as they did, that it 
would be advantageous to neither party; and fur- 
ther, that it was Mr. A’s own opinion that the medi- 
ation would be accepted, as he believed it to be the 
unanimous Opinion of the people of the United States 
that the sooner the war was closed the better it 
| would be for all parties. ‘his was what the gentle- 
than thought a conclusive proof that Mr. A. had been 
opposed to the war. Tle gentleman might think so, 
but, wader the circumstances of the case, he would 
leave it to that house and to all mankind to say whe- 
ther such was the just inference that followed from 
these facts. 

The United States and Great Britain were at war, 
but the Eusperor Alexander had furnished a cartel 
under a neutral flag to convey the communication 
of his offer to the United States; passports having 
been obtained through the British admiral for its 
safe conveyance. But when the same offer had been 
submitted to the government of Great Britain, she 
had declined the mediation. The cominunication 
was duly conveyed to the president of the United 
States, and this government agreed on her part to 
‘accept the mediation. Had Mr. A. vo right to infer 
from this immediate and grateful acceptance of such 
-an offer on our part that both the president and con- 
gress were agalust the war? Certainly. If the cir- 
cumstances were admitted as valid proof against Mr. 
A., they presented proof equally strong against Pre- 
sident Madison and the congress of ihe United States, 

for they accepted the mediation; and not only so, 
‘but immediately after, a commission, consisting of 
‘three individuals, (of which number Mr. A. had had 
the honor to be one,) was appointed by the presi- 
dent, sanctioned by the senate, and forthwith sent to 
the court of the emperor. The persons to which 
the mediation was to be referred were Mr. Albert 
Gallatin, the secretary of the treasury, Mr. James 
A. Layard, a conspicuous and distinguished member 
‘of the senate, and himself. Mr. Gallatin and Mr. 

sayard came to St. Petersburg under the expectation 
that Great Britain also might have accepted the em- 
peror’s friendly offer. This she had not done, but 
/dechining the mediation had expressly declared that 
ishe was ready to negotiate independently of any me- 
diator. The proposition had been accepted on our 
part, and in consequence two additional commission- 
ers were added to those already at St. Petersburg, 
‘and the whole were directed to meet the Brilish 
(commissioners within some neutral territory; and 
}the result of their deliberations had been a peace 
'between Great Britain and the United States, which 
/was concluded within the neutral territory of Ghent. 
This was a matier which, igvorunt as the gentleman 
(from Souti Carolina might be of Mr. A’s public 
course, he wus perhaps acquvinted with, [a laugh,] 
since no child of twelve years cld who was able to 
read the spelling book remained unacquainted with 
it. The cflence, therefore, charged against him was 
not that h» wus vpposed to the war, but that he had 
contributed to conclude a peace. How far the latter 
fact was a proof of the former, Mr. A. should leave 
to the gentleman’s system of logic to decide. Mr. A. 
had done the uimoust in his power to contribute to the 
establishment of peace. He had not heard any 
great complaint as to the Lerms on which it was con- 
cluded. Certain he was that when the fact was made 
known, it was generally hatled as a fortunate cir- 
cumstance to the country, as well as to all the par- 
lies to the war. 

in the treaty of Ghent there was an articie which 
provided for the restoration of slaves which had 
veen carried off during the contest, or for compen 
sation for the taking and carrying of them away.— 
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| Immediately after the close of the war the gover, 
ment of Great Britain; in consequence of this artie 
cie, was called on to make satisfaction to the Suffer. 
ers (all of them citizens of the southren states) (,, 
taking and carrying away these slaves; and so we 
satisfied had our own government been with the eon. 
duct of the commissioners on that occasion, that Mr 
A. as one of them, had been nominated by President 
Madison and confirmed by, the senate as American 
minister at the court of Great Britain; in conse. 
quence of which it became his fortune to be obligeq 
to maintain the right of the sufferers from the de. 
portation of slaves at that court in opposition to the 
position taken by the British ministry, who denjeg 
that they were under any obligation todo. Mr, 4. 
had remained at that court two years in his officia| 
character, and during that time had maintained 
with all the powers he possessed, the obligation of 
that part of the treaty against the whole reasoning 
force of British ministry and cabinet. In saying 
this he spoke of circumstances the record of whic) 
might be found in the public documents of the coun. 
try containing that correspondence. During those 
‘two years he had maintained the cause of the south 
lin such a manner that on his return he received 
from distinguished individuals residing at the south, 
,and from several public meetings held in the south. 
‘ern states the strongest expressions of their gratj. 
itude. During these two years, however, the disput. 
ed question was not settled; the two parties interest. 
ed differing as to their construction of the article in 
question. That article of the treaty had been jn. 
serted in it by Mr. A., with the concurrence of the 
other commissioner-, very strongly in Opposition to 
the inelinations of the British ministers; but the 
cause of the claimants had been maintained in such 
a manner that they finally yielded to its insertion.— 
Great Britain had endeavored very strenuously to 
make her escape from the payment of their indem- 
nities. She denied the construction for which Air, 
A. had pleaded, and when no understanding could be 
come to in regard to it beqween the British ministry 
and Mr. A. in London, or between President Mon- 
roe and the British minister here, the proposition 
had been made by Mr. A. to refer the arbitration of 
the difference to the E.nperor Alexander. They 
came to the court of the arbitrator, and by a suc- 
cessio; of treaties between the three parties— 
@reat Britain, the United States, and the Empire 
‘of Russia—tad finally terminated in a sentence of 
the emperor in favor of the claims of the south for 
slaves Jost and carried away during the war. The 
whole management of that negotiation (and Mr. A. 
did not wish to claim any credit which was not just 
ly due) had been conducted by himself—either as 
American minister at London or as secretary of stale 
here. 


‘Now, he wished every member of that house who 
might cherish any doubt as to any one of the posi- 
tions he had just taken, would only recur to the pub- 
lic documents published by Great Britain on this 
subject, in which they would find the whole offici:l 
correspondence, from the time of the first negotiation 
of the treaty of peace down to the time when the 
|owners actually rece:ved the amount of their indem- 
nities, and then let them ask themselves whether thal 
furnished any evidence of Mr. A’s inveterate lost 
| lity to the south. 
| ‘This thing had happened once before in that house. 

Many years ago Mr. A. had had some dilference » 1) 
a very distinguished gentleman from South Carolina, 

who had made at the time an imputation of this sort 
pagesant Mr. A. He had referred that gentleman lo 
| these facts, though not then stated by him as fully as 
they had now been, aad that distinguished man, afler 
examining the evidence, had had the magnanimily, 
not only to acknowledge his mistake, but to come 
Mr. A. and to thank him for the services he had ret 
dered to the south in the whole course of that neg” 
tiation. 

But the gentleman from South Carolina had bee! 
pleased to cile another document, in confirmation of 
the charge made by him that Mr. A. bad been opp 
sed to the Jast war. And that was a letter written 
by Mr. A. during the negotiation at Ghent to Mr. 
Levitt Harris at St. Petersburg, in which Mr. A. 
spoke somewhat slightly of our state of preparatie? 
for another campaign. This had been in Novembe', 
1514. In that jetter Mr. A. did state his opines ° 
the probability that, if we should enter on another 
campaign, it would prove a very calamitous one - 
the country generally, and more particularly to (° 
south. But iu all he there wrote he had said nothing 
more than had been stated by Mr. Monroe, then %* 
cretary of war, in his communications to Cong 
and in terms much stronger than those employee | : 
Mr. A. But had the congress on that account eve 
dreamed of inferring that Mr. Monroe was oppe". 
to the war? The gentleman had read a portion © 
Mr. A’s letter, but he should have read the remal' 
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der of it. 


[A laugh.] Had the gentleman read this also, he 
would have found there a full and explicit declara- 
tion that notwithstanding the great inequality of the 
two countries in their means to carry on the con- 
test. Mr- A. entertained no doubt that the valor and 
the public spirit of the people of the United States 
would bring us out of the war with honor and giory. 
This portion of the letter the gentleman had not 
read; and Mr. A. did not desire him to read it, be- 
cause it would not suit very wel] with the opinions 
the gentleman was now maintaining. [A laugh.J— 
Mr. A. went on to say that it had heretofore been 
his fortune on more than one occasion to be brought 
before that house as a sort of culprit, to be tried 
for sentiments and feelings enteriained.and express- 
ed by him respecting the interests and honor of his 
country; and now another occasion had been sought 
by the gentleman from South Carolina, who, when 
he had disavowed a knowledge of the facts of the 
case, after having made a positive charge against 
Mr. A. instead of doing as a Christian and a gentle- 
man should have done, by withdrawing the charge 
and making an apology, had only varied his accusa- 
tion by giving ita different form. When he came 
to the tmmedicabile vulnus, in the disastrous conjunc- 
tion between him und his friend from Ohio, the 
gentleman touched on what Mr. A. supposed was 
the true motive of the original charge, not to men- 
tion the probability of giving great satisfaction to 
his constituents, not only by voting against him on 
every occasion, but also by bringing a false charge 
against him. 


In the sentiments Mr. A. had uttered ia reference 
to the great question now before the house, viz: the 
expediency of giving notice to Great Britain of the 
termination of the convention of 1818, by which 
ovr hands and feet were manacled and fettered, so 
that we were prevented from the assertion and the 


exercise of our unquestionable right, Mr. A. had 


abstained purposely from any reference to northern 
or to southern interests. He had abstained from in- 
quiring into any probable consequences of the war, 
should war arise, either on the north or the south.— 
He knew very well that it would be calamitous in 
its consequences to both, but he had declared that it 
was not his belief that it would come. He now re- 
peated the expression of that belief. He said now 
that he did not believe that a war on this matler 
would occur finder any circumstances—no, not if on 
the very day afler we gave tle notice we should 
march in our troops and take possession of the whole 
of the Oregon territory. He did not believe that 
Great Britain would make war for such a cause, and 
he did not believe that the people of Great Britain 
would support any ministry in going to war for Ore- 
gon, as corstiluling a part of the territory of the 
British empire. 
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Whether it hed come to the gentleman’s! remarks here Mr. A. had declared himself averse to 
knowledge or not, Mr. A. would not pretend to say. | 


war, and yet that every body knew that what he had 
said hada direct tendency to produce war. The 
gentleman had not only made a false charge in re- 
spect to his having voted against the war, but had 
given his own construction of the object and tendency 
of Mr. A’s remarks, and had then said that that was 
within the knowledge of all the world. The gentle- 
man had said that although Mr. A. disclaimed al! in- 
tention of exciting the country to a war, and had, on 
the contrary, professed his abhorrence of war, yet 
because, in his opinion, Mr. A’s remarks had a ten- 
dency to produce war, the gentleman did not believe 
a word of his disclaimer. 

Mr. Rhett here rose and said that he had not said 
any such thing. 

Mr. dams here referred to the report of Mr. R's 
language. 


) Mr. Rhett denied the correctness of the gentleman’s 


statement. He denied that he had said that he did 
not believe a word. The gentleman said the report 
of his remarks contained no such language. He 
would send the report across to the gentleman and 
let him read it for himself. [Mr. R. here called a 
page, and, giving him two newspapers, and said he 
would send the gentleman the report not only of the 
Union but of the Intelligencer also. that be might 
read them for himself.] 

Mr. Adams asked Mr. Rhett to read the page on 
this subject, but Mr. R. declined and sent the report 
to Mr. A’s seat. 

Mr. Adams here quoted the report as given in the 
Intelligencer; and read the followiug clause from 


from Massachusetts had shown himself a hero by 





voting against it, yet now he was rabid for a war 
'with Great Britain; though he said he was for peace, 
_yetevery body knew that the tendency of his remarks 
| was to produce war.” 

Mr. Rhett. ‘That was what I said. 

| Mr. Adams. Yes, and I inferred from this language 
that he did not believe a word I said when I profess- 
'ed myself averse to war, and | will leave it to any 
‘body to say whether such an inference was not fair 
| and just. 


| Mr. Rhett. 
‘ferences. 
stilldeny it. The gentleman is at liberty to draw 
any inference he pleases from my words, but not to 
_misstate them. 
| Mr. Adams said he would leave it to the common 
sense of the house and of mankind to judge of the 
‘import of the gentleman’s Janguage. Mr. A. had 
' professed himself not to be in favor of war; he had 
declared his abhorrence of it, but had added that he 
believed no war would take place; yet now the gen- 
_tleman said, notwithstanding that profession, that 
every body knew that the effect and tendency of his re- 
| marks was to promote war; lience it was that Mr. A. 


I did not object to the gentleman’s in- 


a 





cerned; but when Mr. R. had afterwards charged 
him with having opposed the war, aud the gentle- 
man denied it, Mr. R. pot having with him any do- 
cuments or proofs to produce as the ground of his 
opinion, had not reiterated that charge, but had let 
the matter go by. 

When Mr. R. had this morning produced the evi- 
dence on which his opinion bad been founded, he 
had done so, not out of any hostility to the gentle- 
man, but out of regard to himself, that he might do 
himself justice betore the house by showing that he 
had not made ap assertion without having grounds 
for it. Indeed, he had done it out of regard to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts himself, that when 
he heard the evidence he might have the opportuni- 
ty torebut it. Yet, though the gentleman had on 


some points rebutted it very successfully, in other 


respects he had failed todo so. The gentleman had 
spoken of the mediation of Russia, but it did not 
follow that, because congress had accepted the me- 
diation of the Emperor of Russia, the gentleman had 
not been opposed to war. Mr. R. had never said 
that he had been opposed to the mediation or to its 
acceptance; but that he had said, respecting the war, 
that it was a contest which could produce no good 
to any body; and Mr. R. concluded that if so, it was 
impossible the gentleman should have been in favor of 
it. ‘This had been his inference from the gentleman’s 
own language, and he thought it a very fair and na- 
tural inference. The mediation of Russia had noth- 
ing to do with the matter. The simple question was 
whether any honest man and upright statesman could 





Mr. R’s remarks: “In the last war the gentleman | 


I denied I had said any such thing, and | | 


be in favor of a war which he thought not likely to 
do good to any party. 

As to the Harris letter, respecting which the gen- 
_ tleman complained that Mr. R. had not read the 
, Whole of it, there was a very good reason for this. 
|Mr. R. had never seen the whole of it, he had only 
| seen certain extracts, and he read from these as they 
ihad been furnished to him; but as the gentleman 
/thought there was some unfairness in quoting only 
'a part of the letter, Mr. R. should take care to get 
it and read it all, and to have it read openly to the 
| house, so that if any injustice had been done to the 
gentleman, he might have the full ben fit of an op- 
portunity to redress it. 
The gentleman because Mr. R. had drawn the in- 
ference from his language that he was opposed to 
the war, accused him of having brought a false 
charge. If the gentleman had said that Mr. R. 
drew a false inference, it would have been another 
‘matter. There was a great difference between 
|drawing a false inference from a man’s language and 
_making a false charge against him. Mr. R. admit- 
ted that the gentleman had acted a friendly part on 
the subject of the indemnity for slaves carried off in 
‘war. ‘he south felt grateful to him, and had shown 
their gratitude; for the gentleman ought not to tor- 
gel thatit was the south that had made him presi- 


But there were other circumstances which would | had said that the gentleman had professed himself | dent of the United States. Atthat time the south 


prevent a war; and his greatest apprehension was, 
that it would be prevented by an ultimate backing 


not to believe one word of what he said. 
He did not know that there was any necessity of 


| bad cutire confidence in the gentleman; and was it 
‘not for Mr. Clay, with the support of the south, 


out on the part of the administration from carrying | proceeding further. He regretted exceedingly that | Who had brought the gentleman into office? No man 





out their own declarations and principles. 
Mr. Yancey here called Mr. Adams to order; and, 


the gentleman had thought proper to make this a 
personal affair. The gentleman had disavowed all 


that knew the circumstances would think of deny- 
‘ing it. And when afterwards the gentleman’s ad- 


being called on by the chair to state his point of or- | personal reflections; yet he did personaily reflect on | ministration was overturned, it had been done on 


der, observed that the floor had been allowed to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts for the purpose of 
making a personal explanation, in reply to remarks 
of the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Rhett,) 
but, instead of confining himself to this, he was 
now discussing the question of the probability of a 
war with England and was making reflections of 
an injurious character on the admini-tration.— 
Under these circumstances, Mr. Y. felt it an im- 
peralive duty to call the gentieman to order, and to 
insist that he should not, without the leave of the 
rg be permitted by the chair to proceed any fur- 
ier, 

The chair pronounced the remarks of Mr. Adams 
to be irrelevant to the purpose for which permission 
had been given him to occupy the floor. The gentle- 
Man must proceed in order. 

Mr. Yancey insisted on his objection to Mr. 
Adams proceeding any further without leave of the 
house. 

The question being put on granting leave, it was 
Carried in the affirmative by a very large majority. 

So Mr. Adams had leave to proceed, and, on re- 
Suming his remarks, he said that he was sorry that 
the gentleman should be so very averse to his con- 
cluding what he was saying in reference to the ad- 
Ministration. [A jaugh.}] But the honorable gen- 
tleman need not be afraid; there was no necessity 
for a panic. [Increased laughter.] When the gen- 
tleman calied him to order he had done, or should 
shortly have concluded had he not been interrupted. 
je had been simply answering to the charge which 
had been brought against him vy the gentleman from 
South Carolina. The gentieman had said that in his 


| 
j 


| to this hour. 


Mr. A.; he made a positive charge against him which 
was false, and instead of retracting it, persisted in it 
Mr. A. wished to have nothing more 
todo with him. [Mr. A. sat down amidst much 
laughter. ] 

Many voices now called on the house to pro- 
ceed with its business, and the chair was commenc: 
ing to announce what was the business in order, 
when— 

Mr. Rhett earnestly asked leave to say some words 
in rejoinder. 

[Cries of ‘‘leave, leave,” in all quarters. ] 

And the question being put, leave was granted Mr. 
R. to proceed. 

M. Rhett said that he was very sure that no one 
who had had any experience of the course of things 
in this hall could desire to have any thing to do with 
ithe gentleman from Massachusetts. [A laugh | It was 
impossible the gentleinan from Massachusetts should 
be more desirous to have nothing to do with Mr. R. 
than Mr. R. was to have nothing more io do with 
him. Every body knew and admitted the ability of 
the gentleman to sustain himself in a matter of this 
kind. Mr. R. had never been engaged in such a 
contest before. If he bad spoken any thing respect- 
ing that gentlexsan and his position, he spoke it of 
him not personally, but in his representative capacity. 
The course of a public man is open to the observa- 
tion and free remark of every one. But the gentile 
man said that Mr. R., as a Christian and a gentle- 
man, ought, when Mr. A. denied the charge of hav. 
ing voted against the war, al once to have retracted 
it. Mr. R. had retracted it, and retracted it most 
promptly so far asthe gentleman’s voting was con- 





‘general principles, not out of personal hostility.— 
| But Mr. R. would ask, what had been the gentie- 
/man’s course since that time? What had il been in 
| this hcuse during the last twelve years? It had been 
such as to produce at the south but one impression 
}among men of all parties. ‘There was not any south- 
,ern mau, whig or democrat, who had any other 
‘opinion respecting the feelings manifested by the 
}geatleman from Massachusets, than that it was a 
feeling of dire, unmitigated, unalterable hatred 
aud hostility to the south. It would be impossi- 
ble fur any man of sense acquainted with the facts, 
to infer otherwise; it was a conclusion which facis 
had justified in the past, and were still justifying 
daily. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts ought to be 
charitable. He ought to remember that he tiad him- 
self, on inference, charged Mr. R. with that which 
was unwarranted, notwithstanding he was himself 
present to witness all the circumstances. Yet Mr. 
K. had vo thought on that account with charging the 
gentleman with falsehood—a charge which he was 
so very free in casting upon others. It had been in 
ference in both cases. ‘lhe gentleman had drawn an 
inference from Mr. R’s language, and he irom the 
language of the gentleman irom Massachusetts.— 
And,—even if Mr. R’s inference had not been as fair 
as that of the gentleman, it was no subject of person. 
al charge; it had reference only to a man’s public 
course, and presented no legitimate cause for otience. 
Vir. R. had not intended any charges he made as 
personal in their character. He sought to avoid per- 
sonality toward all men, and, most of all, should 





avoid it towards that gentleman. 
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LaTerR FROM EUROPE. 


davs atier the last steamer, reached New York on the 
15:h, bringing the Liverpool Times of the 5th, ia which 
itis announced as certain, that the cabinet had deter- 
mined in council to convene parliament in the first 
week in January, when ministers would submit a nio- 
tion for a total repeal of ali the corn laws. 

The Times makes these assertions with the utmost 
confidence, and congratulates the country upon so sig- 
nal a triumph. The papers of the league were in ex 
stacies, and a lively sensation followed the announce- 
ment. The Liverpool papers regret that it did not reach 
them a few hours sooner, so as to have been taken to 
the United States in the steamer which had just lett.— 
lt would have beeu the harbinger of peace they say.— 
The Liverpool Chronicle says that the statement of the 
‘Times is substantially true, and the announcement had 
produced the most Intense excilement—the most as- 
tounding sensation, says the Chronicle, ever caused by 


a newspaper article, aud the effect of which will be vi-| 


sible in every nook and corner of the civilized world! 

The ministerial journals, and especially the London 
Standard, the government organ, give an eimphatic 
and flat contradiction to every assertion made by the 
Times. It denies, and repeats that it is authorized to 
contradict that parliament is to be convened the first 
week in January,—denies that any conclusivun had been 
made in the cabinet to propose a repeal of the cori 
laws, and disbelieves that they will be repealed. 

Between those contradictory statements, our readers 
must judge for themselves. 

One singular factis observable. Although unbound- 
ed exultation is expressed in the political circles, yet no 
material change appears to have been occasioned by tlie 
announcement in either the mouey, stock, provision, or 
colton market. 


The Herald alleges, that if such a conclusion liad been 
arrived at in council, to have communicated it for pub- 
lication Would be a flagrant violation of official confi 
dence,—that the Times would not have been selected as 
the vehicle of such an announcement. &c, &c. “ Af- 
ter due reflection, however, suspicion of the accuracy of 


the statement preponderated,and no perceptible influence | 


was felt in any department of the money market.— 
Even in Mark Jane, where the desire to have the ports 
opened is most ardent for very Gbyious reasons, the cha- 
racter of the Times was considered to be so ucarly al- 
lied to that of the boy crying ‘‘wolf” in te fable, that 
poboedy telt sufficient confidence to operate without a 
confirmation from sone more respectable authority. In 
the metropolis, therefore, the oracular response has done 
but litle mischief, but itdves not follow thatit will end 
in that maunerin othe: quarters. ‘he steamer with the 
mails forthe United States would leave Liverpool to-day, 
almost immediately after the receipt of the morning pa- 
pers; and as there will be po other packet for a mouth to 
come, it is easy to perceive what mischief may be done 
before the effects can be contradicted. That such an 
article is calculated, in the preseut relations of the 
world, to lead to extensive speculations in grain in the 
U. States for the English marke', and probably a good 
deal of it on English account, is undoubted; and a'- 
though this may not be looked upon as a national evil, 
it may be a public advantage, though at the expense of 
individuals, by sheer unmilgited mendacity.” 

We see the article in the ‘Times is attributed in one of 


the papers commenting thereon to D'Isrea'i. In ano-| 


ther, the fact is said to have tound its way to the Ties 
through the American legation. Other articles attribute 
it to other authorities. 

The British ministers, we have very little doubt, will 
quietly but actively progress wih their preparations for 
war on the reception of the message, bui wait for the 
action of congress thereon, befere taking any decisive 
step. 

This attitude of waiting for each other, and moan- 
time incurring war expenses will not long be endured. 

It is said that the resolution of the majority of the 
capinet is likely to lead to the resignation of at least three 
of its members—Lords Wharneiiffe, Stanley, and Ri- 
pon. The name of Lord Haddington has_also been 
mentioned as one of the probable seceders. It has been 
remarked that the first intimation which her Majesty wii! 
receive of the intentions of her ministers will be through 
the columns of an opposition newspaper. This is highly 


respectful. 
Markets. The cotton market had become rather 
firmer. The grain and provision markets had declined 


sumewhat. There was a staguation, rather thay varia- 
tion prices, in all the marke ts, owing to the uncertain- 
ty as to the truth cf the announcement made in the 
Times. The prevailing impression seemed to be that 
the ports wou!'d be opened, but few ventured to specu- 
late thereon by actual operations. 1a 
The apprehensiors of famine in Ireland, has subsided. 


Atthe last Limerick market, cup potatoes were only | 


23d. to 3d. perstone; white 1jd. per stone. 


France anD Auaiers. Accounts from Algeria, re- 
present affairs there, as unfavorable to Marshal Bu- 
geaud. ‘The Arab Fox, Ab el-Kader had not only se- 
cured the provisions of the country from the control of 
his enemy, but isstated after doing so, to have taken his 
forces to the border of the Desert, evading pursuit, and 
availing of that. vaet region for a supply of annoying 
forces 


The packet ship Oxford, 
which left Liverpool on the 6th December, only two} 


| Postscripr.—Latest from Europe. We stop the press 
‘to announce the arrival of the pecket ship pan from 
| Havre, which she lefton the J2th, bringing Lendon 
dares to the 10th December. 
The announcement in the Times of the cabinet hav- 
ing decided to propose a repeal of the corn laws, occa- 
‘sioned a tremendous sensation in both England and 
France, and all the papers were fiiled with speculations 
upon he subject. The ministerial journals continue to 
denounce the whole acount as a base-and baseless fa- 
| brieation. Tne Times reitera‘es that they had asserted 
_hothing but what was true, thouzh they admit that some 
-cnanges have taken place since in the views of the 


'menibers of the cabinet,—yet they repeat that ministers | 


will propose the repeal. 

The discussion bas elicited the facet, that Mr. McLane 
is engaged in negotiating 2 commercial treaty with the 
ministers. The charge of his having been insome way 
accessory to the publication in the Temes, had occasivn- 
ed no litile feeling. 

The Morning Herald of the 8th. contained an article 
which was copied into the Standard, of the saine date, 
‘Without comment, stating that the American minister 
had been charged with misinforming the Times, “for the 
purpose which probably some diplomatists may not think 
dishonorable, of sending to the United States fabricated 
news that might influence the decision of the tariff 
question,”—adding, ‘We do not suspect Mr. McLane 
of such indirect practice. but whether he has or has not 
resorted tu ti, the guilt of the Times is the same; for that 
journal ougiit not to publish what it knew to be false 
upon the suggestion of any one, least of all upon the 
suggestion of a foreign minister. Mr. McLane, how- 
ever, fur the sake of his own honorable and pure cha- 
racter, and for the sake of the honor of his conatry, 
would do weil to acquit himself of a charge that has 
been very extensively circulated in the city.” 
| ‘The American secretary of legation Gansevoort MEt- 
VILLE, Esq., ina card addressed to the editors of the 


— 


' had left London for Paris on the 34, and had not yet re- 
i turned, and referring to the above churge, says—" Thirty 
i years of high public service, and a probity in public life 
which is proverbial, have placed Mr. McLane beyond 
the reach of atracks like these, and it would be impossi- 
ble for such charges to obtain a moment's credence in 
| America, or with any ove in Europe to whom Mr. Me 


| Lane 1s knowa. 


pubiie mind upon the subject of the corn laws, any man 
should be so far misled as to accord to these calumnies 
even passing consideration, in the absence of Mr. Me- 
Lane, without communication with him, and on my 


own responsibility, [ deny explicitly. fully, and without | 


reserve, each and every imputation therein contained, 
and brand them with falsehood from first to last.” 

The London Times, of ihe 10rh referring tu the above, 
says. ‘Phe report, as respects Mr. McLaue, was from 
the first absurd, for no one at all acquainted with the 





‘ter, could have suspec'ed him of conduct which would 
| not only have required his immediate recal', but wonld 
| have forever excluded him from the society of honorable 
) men. 

“We do not, however, regret the contradiction to this 
| report, as it removes one of the many ridiculous and inis- 
chievous fetions which the disappuintment of our con- 
The story is, 
in faet, just as true as other absurd conceiis vf the same 
| journal, as, for instance, that we had engaged a special 
' train to convey the news to Liverpoulin time for the A- 


| 


| temporaries has caused them to put forth. 


scale 19 Mark lane. As we are guite contident in the 
iruth of our announcement, we leave speculation on the 
maiter to the ‘T'wins.” 

According to appearances, the main object intended 
by the publication in the Times, failed of its accomplish. 
ment. It was intended to have reached Liverpool on 


the instant of the last steamer leaving there, and without ; 


time for any contradiction ‘o accompany ir. The steamer 
was off before it got there—and our fl ur dealers were 
saved from the intended maawuvre. 

Sufficient confidence had at no tine been given to 
the announcement, in Europe to influence the markets. 
Price and demand for bread stuffs continued rather 
downward. The idea of siarvation was hooted at. 

Corn Laws. The London Globe <ays: “The uncer- 
tainty as to what the intentions of Ministers are respec- 
ting the corn laws appears to have checked all specula- 
tion in the English funds, and the spiriu of inactivity 
which has for several days characterised the English 
markets has to-day extended itselt to those for Foreigu 
stocks aud shares. 


Mexico.—Latest. There remains no doubt of “the 
army of reserve” under Paredes being on their march 
for Mexico. ‘The project of the usurpation was approv- 
ed by the army at San Louis Potosi, on the 44th, and at 
L'ampico on the 20th. ‘The purpose avo-ved is, to pre- 
vent the dismemberment of the republic by treating 
; witu the Uated States. 

Manvuracivures In Mexico. Col. Win. Boardman. 
vf CN. TL) shipped for Vera Cruz, a few days since, 726 
packages of machinery for the Guadalajara Spmning 
and Weaving company; also, machivery for a cotton 
and a paper mill for the sa:ine company. ‘The aggregate 
weight of the whole is about 140 tons 


Boston—Revenue. Vhe nett revenue for the four 
quarters of 1844 was 25,931,915 14; for the four quarters 
of 1845, ending Der. 31, $5,230,759 19; being a de- 
| crease for 1845 of $704,184 95, 





leraid, dated the Yin, afier stating that Mr. McLane | 


In tact, [scarcely deem them worthy , 
of reply; but yet, lest in the present excited state of the | 


strict probity and high character of the American minis- ! 


merican steamet; or that we had speculated on a large | 


Bequests. The Prague Gazette, in announcing the 
death of a M. Ledekaner, aa Israelite merchant, at the 
age of 71, states that about fifty years ago he arrived jy 
that city on foot without money, but by force of industry 
and economy had since amassed a fortune of nearly 
6,000,000 fr., the greater part of which he has bequeathed 
for the encouragement of the arts and sciences and 
commerce and inanufactures, and for the relief of the un. 
fortunate of all nations. Abvut 2,500,000 fr. have fallen 
to the benevolent justitations of the principal towns of 
; Bohemia. 





BURNING A TAX COLLECTOR IN EFFIGY! In the proceed. 
ings of an anti-iax meeting held in the 4th election dis. 
trict in Carroll county, we find it stated, after the passage 
‘of sundry revolutionary resolutions, that an effigy of 
‘the state tax collector was prepared, hung up oa the gal. 
‘lows! shot down and kicked about! ‘he meeting was 
‘addressed by Jacub Powder and John Malehorn, esqrs. 
We have room for only one of the resulutions, as follows: 
Resolved, ‘That it is the opinion of this meeting that any 
‘man who would undertake to collect the state tax for 
‘the benefit of European or American steck gamblers, 
brokers, and speculators, would bottle the sunshine, and 


| huxter out the dews of heaven. { Carrollionian. 


| Casstus M. Cuay, has delivered two abolition lectures 
‘this week in New York, one toa_ white, and the other 
to a colored audience. by request. The New York cor- 
‘respondent of ihe National Intelligencer intimates, that 
: Mr. C. goes for giving notice to Great Britain and for 
i“all Oregon,” with a view of, at least, restoring the 

equilibrinin between the slaye and non-slave holding 
| States. 

A resolution, proposed by Mr. Gaeerey, of the New 
York Tribune, was unanimously adopted, “with six 
‘cheers for Cassius M. Clay and the freedom of the 
press,” thanking him for the first of the above lec- 
| tures. 


Earruqvuakr. The Memphis Eagle, of the 25th Dec. 
‘says a very sensible quaking of the earth occurred about 
half-past ine otelbck ‘huesday evening, starting many 
of our people to their feet who were not on them, and 
frightening many others; the agitation was accompa. 
-opied wih a rvar ur rumbling noise, and apparentiy pro- 
ceeded trom a northwesterly direction; it lasted about 
‘half a miuuie. 


Inpiawa STATE Bonps. Froma very intelligent source 
‘in Indians (not Mr. Buder) we have received a letter 
dated Dec. Sist, of which the tullowing is an extract: 

| “]: is not eatively certain that any arrangement will be 
made beiween the legisia‘ure and the bond holders.— 
Parties are very near'y equal. It is however my opinion 
that a bill will pass, providing for 25 per cent. interest by 
‘tax, while forthe other 2} the bona holders will take the 
‘revenues of the canal when finished; and for the com- 
‘pletion of the canal, a similar arrangement will be made 
‘to that adopted by the state of Iilinvis. 

(N. Y. Jour. of Commerce. 


| Lywncntne 1n Fronipa. A man by the name of Yeo- 
man, accused of being a noted slave stealer—having been 
‘discharged by Judge Warren, of Baker county, Georgia, 
|on a wiit of habeas corpus, was, says the Savannah Re- 
publican, immediately rearrested by Messrs. Malloney, 
Brenson, aud Adams, and taken off to Fionda, On 
his way it is s'ated that he made certain contersions, and 
Offered $1,000 if they would release him. On his arrival 
pat Jefferson county Florida, ninety citizens assembled 
‘and took a formal yule, which stood 67 for, and 23 
against hanging him. He was executed accordingly at 
12 o’clock, oti the 2d inst. 


} 


“PingRim FATHERS.” We have on hand many admi- 
rable arucies belonging tu the late anniversary of the 
'Jaad ng of the Pilgnt-:s, which was observed oun the 24th 
ult. not only on the spol where it occurred, but by the 


the Usnon. At New Orleans, for instance the following 
was the ei ith «gular toast: 

The D.ughte:s of Louisiana—Attracied by their bright 
eyes, enciiaimed by their sweet smiles. the sons of the 
Pilgrims ouly await ibeir assent to become Pilgrim tati- 
(Drank standing.) Air—"“Love noi.” 


A LINE OF STEAM PACKET SHIPS, FIRST CLASS, is about 
to be buij!, to run | ihe 


ers. 


between New York and jiuvre 
keel of the first is to be laid immediately at New York, 
und will be called the George Washington. Her ton- 
nage wu! be ove tivusand eight hundred tons. 


Texas. A letter from Washington, Texas, dated 
26th December, states that President Jones is anxious jo 
receive information of the acceptance by congress, 0 
their coustiiution, tn time to enable him to convene the 
legislature of ‘I’exas by the 2d of March, when he will 
resign lis honors to Gen. Henderson, the gove: nor elect 
Gen, Dariel: is supposed to be chosen lieutenant gover- 
nor, 


“Tue Army or Occupation” What few paragraphs 
we have this week from Corpus Christi, go to confirm 
unpleasant accounts aid rumors as to the want of health 
and comiorts amengst the me. and officers, but are too 
indefinite for insertiou. We hope they may prove to be 
exaggeralions. 


The number of letiers received at the New York post 
office, per steamer Acadia, for delivery there and for dis 
tribution, iucluding packages and circulars, was 17,103; 
number of letters received for delivery there and for dss- 
tribution by mails 27,950; total 45,053. Number of 





newspapers parsed 'l'rough the office, 500 bushels 
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